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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Monday 


January 2 
3 p.m. 


January 3 
3 p.m. 


Wednesday 


January 4 
3 p.m. 
Thursday 


January 5 
2.30 p.m. 


presents 


CHRISTMAS TALKS FOR 





YOUNG PERSONS 


ZEFFIRELLI’S SHAKESPEARE 
discussed by 
John Stride and Judi Dench 
now playing Romeo and Juliet at the Old Vic 


Criterion Theatre 


THEATRE MUSIC 
Talk by Christopher Whelen 


Criterion Theatre 


TWO GENERATIONS OF ACTING _ Criterion Theatre 
Sir Michael Redgrave 
Vanessa Redgrave . 


Theatre visit Old Vic 
*‘A MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
W. Shakespeare 


Season Ticket (for Three Talks) 10s. 
Single Tickets for each Talk 4s. 
Theatre Visit 4s. 


Advance booking is strongly advised as accommodation is limited. 


No seats are reserved at the Criterion Theatre. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to: 


The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. J.D.L. members should state their membership 


number. 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.R.H. QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


BRIEF CHRONICLES 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


At Buxton this year, as at any Conference 
where delegates are both housed and work 
under the same roof, much of the livelier dis- 
cussion took place between and after business 
sessions—mostly to the general advantage. 
Saturday’s Open Forum for instance had 
thrown up several controversial points which 
remained unsolved at the end of the afternoon 
but which were approached on Sunday 
morning with an altogether fresher and sub- 
sequently more optimistic spirit. 

It was most unfortunate that Ivor Brown 
through illness was not able to open the 
Conference or indeed attend any part of it. In 
his absence Robin Whitworth took the Chair 
for both the opening session and final dis- 
cussions. Delegates sent to Mr. Brown their 
best wishes for his recovery as well as to the 
League’s president, Lord Esher, who has 
recently undergone an operation in London. 

Following the opening address delegates 
split up into three study groups, on the pattern 
of those which were introduced last year with 
success. These respectively were led by W. 
Bushill-Matthews on the Festival, Frances 
Mackenzie on ‘Drama in Industry’, and John 
English on ‘Young People and the theatre.’ 
This year’s Open Forum was on “The Amateur 
Theatre in the 60’s’ with speakers Norman 
Marshall, John English and John Allen. The 
third session was taken up with reports from 
the three convenors of the study groups with 
subsequent discussion on the points made on 
each subject, and concluded with further 
discussion on the problems raised by speakers 
in the Open Forum. The Conference con- 
cluded with a luncheon at which the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Buxton were guests of honour. 





‘Drama in Industry’ is a title covering an 
immense problem, one which is not likely to 
diminish if there is indeed to be more leisure 
time through constant advances in technology. 
Already of course there is a very large amount 
of dramatic activity in industrial undertakings 
throughout the country but it must be at once 
admitted that this is virtually all centred 
among the professional and clerical element 
rather than the much larger body of manual 
labour working on an hourly basis. It was 
important to find out first whether this vitally 
important section of the community was really 
interested, or could become interested, in 
participating in or creating its own theatre. 
Delegates agreed that a first step might be to 
offer much more opportunity, possibly through 
inclusion of theatre visits in holiday excursions, 
of getting to know what drama had to offer. 
Such visits could be followed by contact with 
those concerned with presenting them or 
acting in them. Both professional and amateur 
companies might be induced either to present 
plays in factories or to show there enough of 
their work to arouse curiosity. Authors known 
to be interested in working-class problems 
should be brought together in discussion with 
those whose lives they sought to present and 
illuminate. All such steps, the group felt, could 
help to focus interest and possibly indicate some 
way towards a much wider-reaching participa- 
tion in the living theatre. 

At least one-third of the delegates attended 
the Festival discussion which was lively and 
full of enthusiasm. An interesting start was 
given by James Cochrane (Chairman of the 
Northern Area), who talked about the success- 
ful “Theatre in the Round’ Festival at Scar- 
borough last September. At the conciusion of 
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- £onsidered more might be done. 


the proceedings it was made clear by W. 
Bushill-Matthews that: 


1. Open Stage drama might be encouraged 
in the Stare One festivals, perhaps at 
first, upon a non-competitive basis ; 

2. An ideal pattern for Stage One Festivals 
would be to engage an Adjudicator wil- 
ling and able to run a training course for 
the benefit of the Festival entrants as 
soon as possible after the conclusion of 
the local festival. 

It has now been agreed not only at Fitzroy 
Square but in the Ministry of Education and 
other concerned bodies that the Children’s 
Theatre cannot accurately describe that aspect 
of the League’s work which is to do with drama 
among young people. The League cannot 
cease, of course, to take interest in the vast 
amount of work which is carried out in the 
earlier stages of education. The crucial time, 
however, is what can only be termed the ‘gap’, 
that period including the last few years at 
school and those following years when school 
facilities are no longer available but identifi- 
cation with drama groups composed of adults 
is not readily at hand. John English’s study 
group postulated various methods by which it 
It was 
recognised that the J.D.L. was already doing 
as much as its resources allowed and in fact 
very much more than the average League 
member realised. Answering specific points, it 
was possible to inform delegates that a special 
committee was being formed comprising of 
both adults and younger persons, that there 
was increased consultation with the Ministry 
of Education and that in general this whole 
field was a subject of priority attention by the 
Council. 

Giving prominence.to this activity among 
younger people, however, does not suggest, as 
at one point in discussion it was assumed by 
some delegates, that the firm backbone of the 
League contained in its adult membership had 
in any way diminished in importance. Satur- 
day afternoon’s speakers in the Open Forum 
were not followed by much discussion and the 
work of the Conference at the end of the after- 
noon seemed to be in a state of suspense largely 
caused by some delegates feeling, with some 
reason, that too much was made of the differ- 
ence, if such there is, between the younger and 
the older elements of the League. During the 
Sunday morning session this atmosphere was 
largely dissipated by the recognition by several 
speakers that the theatre was a big enough 
field for a wide ranging difference in attitude 
and age. 

Both evening visits of the Conference were 
to theatres, of types completely dissimilar in 
scope though of equal high quality, the Great 
Hucklow Village Players and the Library 
Theatre in Manchester. Dr. Peach’s remark- 
able achievement in the remote countryside of 
Derbyshire must be a matter of considerable 
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interest (and sometimes envy) to amateur 
societies throughout the country. Delegates saw 
only one act of a new play in rehearsal, but 
this was enough to confirm that here was a 
product of enthusiasm and fine organizing 
powers, two qualities that do not always go 
hand-in-hand. Equally as stimulating was the 
performance of Mr. Behan’s The Quare Fellow 
in Manchester; a far from easy play to sustain 
but most admirably presented and acted. It 
appears that the whole run of this play too 
had been sold out. These two highly disparate 
performances seem to have no relation with 
that dying living theatre about which we hear 
from the pessimists. 

At the opening session of the Conference it 
was proposed by C. B. Purdom that a Resolu- 
tion should be passed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the following terms: 

This Annual Conference of the British 
Drama League welcomes the formation of 
the Joint Council of the National Theatre, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Chandos, 
and the appointment of its Executive Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Kenneth Clark; and, in view of the unani- 
mous approval now given to the scheme, 
strongly urges Her Majesty’s Government 
to take immediate steps to enable the 
National Theatre to be built and to be 
opened on the occasion of the Quatercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

This was unanimously agreed. 


Winter Activities 

The League’s Training Department is now 
fully embarked on its Autumn-Winter pro- 
gramme with students working on a Tuesday 
evening ‘Project’ programme which is based 
on a production of Brecht’s Lucullus arranged 
by Pat Arnold with speech and narration under 
the direction of Kristin Linklater. The first 
“Theatre in Action’ week-end was held in 
October in association with the Mermaid 
Theatre. From mid-November until Christmas 
the training department is fully engaged both 
in Fitzroy Square and outside. A week-end 
each is given up to ‘Drama in Industry’ and a 
Playwrights’ course in which latter both Lionel 
Hale and Norman Marshall will participate. 
The culmination of the present series of events 
will be after Christmas when the Junior Drama 
League has its Holiday Course. Associated with 
this will be the normal Christmas Holiday 
programme for young persons to be held at 
the Criterion, which will include talks by 
Sir Michael Redgrave and his daughter 
Vanessa, who are now appearing in Robert 
Bolt’s play The Tiger and the Horse at the 
Queen’s Theatre, on two generations of 
acting, Christopher Whelen, formerly director 
of music at the Old Vic and now responsible 
for a wide range of incidental music including 
that for the B.B.C.’s Age of Kings and Paul of 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE HOLIDAYS 


-It will once more be possible during 


1961, in conjunction with the British 
Drama League, for Sir Henry Lunn 
Ltd. to offer holidays in various parts 
of Europe. Included in 1961 holidays 
are several places which have already 
proved very popular. In addition there 
is a holiday in Austria which has some- 
thing of a theatre bias in that its locale, 
Traunkirchen, is only a short distance 
from Salzburg which is a festival centre 
renowned for its Opera, its fine orches- 
tral concerts and solo recitals. Perhaps 
not so widely recognised are the per- 
formances of the Vienna Burgtheater 
on the steps of the Cathedral. Even 
apart from this there are performances 
of modern plays and of course the 
famous Salzburg marionettes. 

The International Amateur Theatre 
Association intends to hold a festival at 
Monaco in September with participa- 
tion by amateur societies from all over 
Europe. The British Drama League has 
not yet received full details but when 
more is known of the project it will be 
possible to arrange holidays by which 
League members may enjoy not only 
the normal amenities of a Mediter- 
ranean holiday but will also be able to 
see festival productions. Details of 
these holidays will be announced. 

The Paris Theatre, although nearest 
geographically to our own, offers, 
through most of the year, a selection of 
plays whose type and range is in many 
vital ways quite different from that of 
London. The following details apply 


to normal holidays in Paris but it 
should be possible if there is sufficient 
response for the British Drama League 
to arrange for theatre going parties to 
see not only the classic plays at the 
newly vitalised Comedie Francaise and 
the Theatre Nationale Populaire but 
also works of modern playwrights such 
as Anouilh, Marceau and Roussin. 


HOTEL ALTONA—Centrally situated near 
the Gare du Nord. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, telephone, and in most 
bedrooms, cabinet de toilette, small lounge, 
lift. 

Included in the Price: 

Coach transport London—Lympne and return 
Air Lympne—Beauvais return. 


Coach Beauvais—Paris hotel and return. 


Seven nights bed and breakfast at the hotel 
Altona or similar in double room accommoda- 
tion. 


Staff gratuities and local taxes in hotel. 


There are NO airport taxes to pay in England 
or France. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Twin bedded rooms 1/6 per person per day. 


Single rooms 7/— per person per day. 


DEPARTURES PRICE 


April 23, 30 | 


1, 28 
May 7, 14, 21, 2 All departures at 


June 4, ll, 18, 25 » £13 19 
July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 No high season 
charges 


August 6, 13, 20, 27 
September 3, 10, 17, 24 - 
Leave London at approx. 8.30 a.m. and return 


on the following Sunday to Victoria Coach 
Station at about 4.30 p.m. 











PRICES AND PLACES FOR PURSES AND PEOPLE! 


Our Holidays are fully inclusive, from the British Airport back 
to the British Airport. Airport taxes to be paid by members. 





SPAIN 


K.F. No. 31 


Accommodation in twin-bedded rooms with 
hot and cold water. 


ESTARTIT 


HOTEL LAS ISLAS 

Very pleasant, comfortable hotel, directly 
facing beach. Large airy rooms with hot and 
cold running water, comfortable beds, electric 





BY KING FLIGHT 


Nore: Variations in first and last departures 
give a ‘breath of French air.’ 


Travel to Costa Brava is by Air to PER- 
PIGNAN on the French side of the border 
and then by coach, refreshment stop en route, 
arrive hotel in time for dinner. Depart London 
Air Terminal approx. 8.30 a.m. on Fridays, 
return at approx. 7 a.m. a fortnight later. 


May 5, 19; a 2; Sept. 22; 














Oct, 6 ... £38 18 0 
razor plugs. June 16, 30; September 8 £40 10 0 
July 14, 28; Aug. 11, 25. £42 80 
ESTARTIT | Departure information as above. 
K.F. No. 32 May 12, 26; June 9; Sept. 30 £38 18 0 
Accommodation in twin-bedded rooms with | June 23; July 7; Sept. 1, 15 £40 18 0 
hot and cold water. July 21; August 4, 18 £42 18 0 
HOTEL VILA 
Situated only one minute’s walk from the sea. 
All bedrooms well furnished, with showers but 
without private bath. Patio, small lounge, 
bar. 
CALELLA Departure information as above. 
san vace ae ae. £41 18 0 
HOTEL TORRE DE CALELLA June 16, 30; Sept. 8 £44 18 0 
The hotel consists of four beautifully placed | July 14, 28; August 11, 25 £47 18 0 


buildings, all within a few yards of each other. 
All bedrooms have private bathrooms or 





shower bath and toilet. The hotel has 
extensive private gardens. 
SPAIN MAJORCA (Balearic Islands) | Passengers leave London Air Terminal at 
PALMA—TWO WEEKS 8.30 a.m. on Sundays, returning a fortnight 
later. 
K.F. No, 8 


HOTEL BRISTOL 

From this first class hotel you look out over 
the delightful little harbour of San Agustin. 
Everything is here for your comfort, lift, 
swimming pool, all rooms have a private 
bathroom and the swimming beaches are 
within easy reach by bus or launch. 








April 16, 30; May 14, 28; 


Oct 15, 29 | £46 18 0 
June i, 25; July 9; Sept. 17, 

Oct. £49 80 
July 23: Aug. 6, 20; Sept. 3 £53 10 0 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


Twin-bedded room with private bath and 
terrace £3 per person. 


Twin-bedded room with private bath, terrace 
and sea view £4 4 0 per person. 


Single room wit. private bath and terrace. 


| £5 2 O per person. 
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SICILY 








TAORMINA 
K.F. No 103 


The finest Sicilian resort where sea and sky 
are an unclouded biue and the golden beach 
gleams in the sunshine. Taormina has many 
links with the past including a fine Greek 
Theatre. 


Accommodation at the Pension Vialla 
Paradiso, Terrace, Lift, Lounge and Bar. 








Aircraft leave Gatwick at approx. 9.30 a.m. on 
Mondays returning a fortnight later at approx. 
9.45 p.m. 


May 8, 15, 22, 29; Sept. 25 £66 3 0 
June 5, 12, 19, 26; Sept. 11,18 . £69 6 0 
July 3, 10, v. 24, 31; Aug. 7, 14, 

21, 28; Sept. 4 .. £7290 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Twin-bedded room with private shower and 
toilet £3 per person. 


Single room with shower and toilet £4 5 0 


per person. | 
Single room £2 per person. 





GREEK ISLANDS 


BY AIR 

ATHENS .... 4 days 
RHODES ... 3 days 
CRETE 3 days 
ROME 2 days 


Services of first class Guide/ Lecmuser 1 in Athens, 
Rhodes and Crete. 





13 DAY HOLIDAY 75 Gns. 

Departures: March 27, April 10, 24; May 8; 
Sept. 11, 18, 25; Oct. 2, 9, 16. 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Single Room 2 gns. 





Two Centre Holiday by Air. 
ELBA—VIAREGGIO 
Holiday No. K.F. 109 


Travel is by Air to PISA where you board a 
private coach for the journey to Piambino. 
Here you board the steamer for the one hour 
journey to Porto Ferraio where you will be 
met and taken to the hotel by coach. After a 
week in ELBA there is an early morning 
departure for the journey by sea and coach to 
VIAREGGIO. On your last Saturday evening 
you will be taken by coach to Pisa Airport. 





Departures on Sundays at approx. 7 p.m. 
from London Air Terminal, return a fortnight 
later at 7 a.m. 


May 28; June 4, 11, — 17, 24; 


Oct. 1, 8 £49 18 0 
June 18, 25; July 2 2, 93 Avg 27; 

Sept. 3,10. £52 18 0 
July 16, 23, 30; pear 6, 13, 20 ... £56 18 0 


Hotels 
ELBA—Hotel Arcobaleno 


| VIAREGGIO—Hotel Derna Mare 





AUSTRIA TRAUNKIRCHEN 
near to SALZBURG 


A delightful little village in the Salzkammergut, 
in the heart of the Austrian lakeland. 


Departure by rail on the Britannia Express all 
couchette train, every Saturday May 20 to 
Sept. 9. 

Supplement of 3/6 per day for July and August 
departures. Departures by Air—Day tourist 
mid-week to Salzburg on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 








| Day Tourist Week-end Flights £1 18 0. 


Departures by Rail and Air. 


10 day Rail holiday £28 18 0 
High Season (1/7 to 31/8) £29 12 0 
8 days by Air £38 11 0 
High Season £39 30 
Extra week £10 30 
High Season £10 17 0 
SUPPLEMENTS 


For medium grade accommodation approx. 


_2/- per day. 


Ist class on Steamer 15/-. 
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Tarsus, on Theatre Music and Judi Dench and 
John Stride, this year’s Romeg and Juliet, 
speaking of their reactions to working with 
Franco Zeffirelli. John Stride will also 
address the Junior Drama League during its 
course. ‘This young actor who besides playing 
Romeo will also appear as Lysander in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and as Prince Hal 
during the present season has a most lively and 
intelligent approach to his work. The follow- 
ing was written by him for inclusion in a 
Junior Drama League Broadsheet but it was 
felt to be too interesting for such a relatively 
limited circulation and is therefore reprinted 
here. 


‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the action’. 
—Hamlet. 


Franco Keffirelli’s idea of what actions suit what 
words in his production of Romeo and Juliet at 
the Old Vic has brought him high praise and deep 
condemnation. Those who praise, admire the new life 
injected into an old favourite and those who condemn 
bemoan the loss of poetry and the physical ‘ungainli- 
ness’ of much of the acting. 


The balcony scene serves as a suitable illustration. 
In this Romeo and Juliet traditionally are unable to 
touch each other because of the height of the balcony. 
One lady, who had seen many productions of the play, 
told me how she cherished the memory of one Romeo, 
unable to reach Juliet on her balcony, taking a hand- 
kerchief from her outstretched hand, kissing it, hand- 
ing it back to her and then Juliet pressing lovingly to 
her cheek. 


In contrast to such a graceful contact, in Keffirelli’s 
production Juliet asks, from her balcony, if Romeo 
loves her and, in an instant, he is clambering up a 
nearby tree, desperately trying to convince her of his 
love by smothering her with passionate kisses, breath- 
lessly and awkwardly. This scene was described by 
critics as ‘heartrendingly good’, ‘extremely ungainly’, 
‘grave and beautiful’, ‘tedious’. 


I have been asked who decided to play the scene 
in a livelier, lighter vein than is usual, the producer 
or the actors. For me the tremendous excitement of 
working with Keffirelli was that nobody appeared to 
‘decide’ such things. Once he had conveyed to us his 
ideas on style, mood and overall effect of the play and 
particular effect of the scene, he would leave it to us 
to find how we could best express ourselves in that 
vein. Many of the unconventional things came about 
in this way ; less by detailed direction than by winding 
us up with excitement and enthusiasm and then putting 
us on stage like clockwork toys, to see what happened 
when we whirred around! Keffirelli has great charm 
and generates contagious excitement about his work. 
He would talk of the characters in the play with a 
humour and imaginative flair which inspired actors 
to attempt things they would never have dreamt of 
doing. 


Lack of poetry was the other main criticism. By 
this was meant, I assume, strict adherence to the 
verse form and full value to the ‘purple passages’. 
In this case, I agree some poetry, but not all, has 








been lost. Keffirelli felt that what Shakespeare made 
people think, do and feel was poetry and if they were 
acted with vitality and truth then the play would 
surge into life as a poem in itself. I don’t know if 
we have succeeded. You must decide if you see it. 


However, approve or not, please, please don’t write 
as one young lady did saying, ‘Dear John Stride, 
I have just seen Romeo and Juliet and thought you 
were very good as Chorus in Henry V last season...’ 
It doesn’t help—it is no consolation. 


John Stride 


Overseas Visits 


The St. Dunstan’s Players which with their 
production of O’Neill’s Jn the Zone won the 
Howard de Walden Trophy in the Festival 
British Finals were invited through the agency 
of the League to give performances in Den- 
mark, and in Germany, in the course of inter- 
national festivals at which other participating 
associations came from Belgium and the two 
host countries. At the first performance in 
Scheersberg the company was received with 
the closest attention followed by most enthu- 
siastic applause. In Denmark the visit included 
not only the performance but various excur- 
sions into the surrounding country. The hosts 
spared no trouble and indeed no expense in 
entertaining their British and Flemish guests 
who seemed to find the hospitality almost over- 
whelming. During their time in Germany the 
company was taken on sightseeing tours in 
Flensburg itself and also in Schleswig. The 
third performance was again received with 
great enthusiasm and afterwards definite in- 
vitations to return were received from authori- 
ties in Germany, Belgium, and even Czecho- 
slovakia. 


One of the most noteworthy things about 
this visit incidentally is that two members of 
the St. Dunstan’s Players, Mr. David George 
and Mr. Norman Searle, actually gave up their 
full-time employment in order to act with the 
group. Both had applied for leave for the pur- 
pose and both had been turned down. In the 
event neither has suffered, Mr. George has a 
new job in London and Mr. Searle has become 
a partner in a new printing firm. 


The International Amateur Theatre Organi- 
zation, on whose committee Frances Mackenzie 
represents the League, has invited English 
participation in a festival which is to be held 
together with its Conference in September in 
Monaco. It is hoped that selection of a team 
may be made in conjunction with the League’s 
own One-Act Play Festival. At present further 
details are expected from the Association about 
the actual dates and length of the Festival. The 
League is arranging through Sir Henry Lunn, 
Ltd., a holiday programme in that area, to be 
enjoyed in conjunction with the Festival. 
Details of this will be announced when firmer 
information has been received. 


Theatre in Australia 


Visitors from other continents bring stimulus 
to theatrical life in Australia. We were fortu- 
nate to have as Kathleen Robinson Lecturers 
at the University of Sydney fer 1960 first 
Robert Speaight, who took for his theme T. S. 
Eliot, and then Anthony Thomas, who could 
speak with authority on the potentialities from 
dramatic activity in boys’ clubs. John Allen, 
after a strenuous half year as Unesco ‘expert’, 
has gone back to London, and the report of his 
findings is eagerly awaited. 

We have just welcomed a Field Drama 
Supervisor, Sydney Risk of the University of 
British Columbia, who aims at seeing all he 
can in seven weeks of what is going on here, 
and from whom we have already gained a 
glimpse of the part played by Canadian Uni- 
versities in fostering drama. Another North 
American we have enjoyed meeting is George 
Vane of the University of Minnesota. 

B.D.L. (Australia), as the only body con- 
cerned with amateur theatre which is all- 
Australian and has international affiliation, 
finds its overseas correspondence increasing; 
recently we have been in contact with amateur 
organizations in France, Denmark, Poland and 
the State of Western Carolina—this last 
because the University there had been advised 
that we might be able to help them with the 
financial and geographical problems encoun- 
tered in running one-act festivals! 

An outstanding event of this year has been 
the first one-act play festival held in New 
Guinea, lasting for three nights and presenting 
nine entries from five towns. Doris Fitton of 
the Sydney Independent Theatre flew 2,000 
miles to adjudicate it, and on her way back 
spent two days at Cairns, where the Little 
Theatre has acquired a site and is hard at 
work raising money for a building. 

Some headway is being made in other parts 
of Australia in the provision of theatres. For 
instance, at Orange in the Central West of 
New South Wales and at Sydenham, an indus- 
trial Sydney suburb, the B.D.L. Do-it-Yourself 
principle is being practised by local groups in 
attempts to solve their housing problems. 
Orange, like Cairns, has already secured a site: 
the Pocket Playhouse at Sydenham has pur- 
chased the tiny Rechabites’ Hall which has 
hitherto been its home for use as Workshop 
and Children’s Theatre, and is campaigning 
to erect a theatre nearby which is to seat 250. 
In Melbourne the Council of Adult Education, 
in the reconstructed church which is now its 
community centre, has provided a first-rate 
theatre seating 400. 

With assistance from the Australian Eliza- 
bethan Theatre Trust the Perth National 


Theatre has brought out to be Director 
Raymond Westwell, already known to Austra- 
lians as a member of the Stratford Company 
which toured here in 1953. 

E. M. ‘TILDESLEY 





National Festival 1960-1961 


The Area Finals this season will be held as 
follows: 
NORTHERN AREA 

David Lewis gs 


Liverpool May 13th 
WESTERN AREA 
Jephson Gardens Pavilion, 
Leamington Spa May 13th 
EASTERN AREA 
Scala Theatre, London May 29th 
WALES 
Coliseum, Aberdare May 13th 


This year England will act as host for the 
British Final Festival, which will take place at 
the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, on Saturday, 
July 8th. This will be the climax of the Festival 
season, and it is hoped that the teams taking 
part and their supporters will arrange to spend 
the whole week-end in Coventry to meet the 
other companies and make this a Festival in 
the true sense of the word. 

Divisional, Area and British finalists will 
again benefit from the Awards generously 
offered by the Nestle Company. 

Details of the Original One-Act Play Com- 
petition, run in conjunction with the Festival, 
may be obtained from the Administrator, 
9 Fitzroy Square. 


Festival of Original Full-length 
Plays 


If your society is presenting a new play 
during the next six months you are invited to 
enter it for the League’s Festival of Original 
Full-Length Plays, which will be judged in 
performance by John Izon. This year there is 
an added incentive to enter, as the Rother 
Players, who have won this Festival for the 
last three years, have most generously pre- 
sented a Trophy to the League, which will be 
awarded annually to the winning company, 
to be held for one year. The Rother Trophy, 
which was bought in Rome, is a bronze figure 
of a young writer. In addition, the usual prize 
of £25 will be awarded and the winning play 
will be entered for the Charles Henry Foyle 
New Play Award. Further details from the 
Administrator. 


Theatregoer’s Club 


The Theatregoer’s Club recommenced acti- 
vities in October and has so far seen Robert 
Bolt’s A Man for all Seasons, which was followed 
by 2 party with the cast and the musical Flower 
Drum Song. November’s plays were the newly- 
discovered Platonov with Rex Harrison, and 
what many critics consider to be the best play 
in London, The Caretaker. In December the 
plays will be Mr. Coward’s Waiting in the Wings 
and possibly the Old Vic’s Romeo and Juliet. 












































AUGUST STRINDBERG 
Miss Julie and Other Plays 


These four outstanding plays, Miss Julie, The Ghost Sonata, The 
Creditors, and The Stronger, have been adapted into English by 
Max Faber with an expert eye to production problems. They 
will be found ideal both for acting and reading. 

Drama Library | 9s 6d 


ROBERT GITTINGS 
Shakespeare's Rival 


Who was the ‘rival poet’ of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the unknown 
writer who stirred Shakespeare to scorn and dismay? The 
problem has often been discussed, but Robert Gittings sets out 
to solve it in an entirely new way. Though he disclaims any 
intention of ‘literary detection’, or any final solution to the 
mysteries of Shakespeare, the book is full of exciting discoveries. 
It brings us close to the way in which Shakespeare went to work 
in the brilliant years of his comedies. 18s 


The Merchant of Venice 


EDITED BY J. H. WALTER 


This edition follows on Twelfth Night as the second in The Players’ 
Shakespeare, already established as an outstanding new series of 
texts in which the emphasis is on the dramatic approach. The 
text of the play is given on the right-hand pages while the 
commentary on the facing left-hand pages seeks to encourage an 
awareness of the dramatic qualities of the play by stressing the 
establishing of character, the detailed following of a line of 
argument, and its interpretation by movement, gesture and 
voice. 5s 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON W.1 





























EVANS PLATS 


Now released for performance 
PRINCE GENJI — 


(6m., 7f., extras) William Cooper 
A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
(A triple bill) Willis Hall 


YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 
(2m., 4f.) 
A TIME TO BE BORN 


(4m., 4f.) 
THE LONG AND THE 
SHORT AND THE TALL 


(8m.) 
LET THEM EAT CAKE 
(8m., 5f.) 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
(5m., 4f.) 
ONCE A RAKE 
(4m., 3f.) 
DEAR DELINQUENT 


Diana Morgan 


Warren Tute 


Willis Hall 
Frederick Lonsdale 
John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


(Sm., 3f.) Jack Popplewell 
THE ENTERTAINER 

(5m., 3f.) John Osborne 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 

(6m., 8f.) Diana Morgan 
LOOK. ‘BACK IN ANGER 

(3m., 2f.) John Osborne 
THE LOVEBIRDS 

Basil Thomas 


(6m., 6f.) 

CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f.) 

MAN FOR THE JOB 


Dennis Driscoll 


(3m., 4f.) Dennis Driscoll 
RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 

(Sm., 5f.) William Barrow 
WITCH ERRANT 

(4m., 7f.) R. A. Dick 
FOUR IN HAND 

(2m., 2f.) Michael Brett 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(5m., 4f.) Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 

(4m., 5f.) Hugh Mills 


6s. net. 


Please send 6d. in stamps for complete catalogue and NEW supplement. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Established 1830 


FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 








LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 





PLAYS NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


Copies 6s. 6d. including postage, unless otherwise stated 


FLOWERING CHERRY. A play by Robert 
Bolt. 4 males, 3 females. Kitchen and Garden 
scene (composite setting). 


NOT IN THE BOOK. A comedy by Arthur 
Watkyn. 7 males, | female. One interior scene. 


FOOL’S PARADISE. A farcical comedy by 
Peter Coke. 2 males, 6 females. One interior 
scene. 


WOLF’S CLOTHING. A comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 males, 4 females. One interior scene. 


MURDER ON ARRIVAL. A play by George 
Batson. The English version by Peter Hoare 
and Gawn Grainger. 4 males, 3 females. One 
interior scene. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY. A comedy by Marc- 
Gilbert Sauvajon, adapted by Victor Wolfson. 
6 males, 6 females. One interior scene. 


THE EDWARDIANS. A play by Ronald Gow, 
from the novel by V. Sackville-West. (period 
1910) 8 males, 6 females. One exterior scene. 


EIGHTY IN THE SHADE. A play by Clemence 
Dane. 4 males, 5 females. Two interior and one 
exterior scenes. 


THE PARTY. A play by Jane Arden. 3 males, 
3 females. One interior scene. 


THE SHIFTING HEART. A play by Richard 
Beynon. 5 males, 3 females. One exterior scene. 


ONE MORE RIVER. A play by Beverley Cross. 
12 males. The action of the play passes on the 
afterdeck of a freighter at anchor. 


AUNT EDWINA. A comedy by William 
Douglas Home. 6 males, 5 females. One interior 
scene. 


CRIME ON GOAT ISLAND. A play by 
Ugo Betti, translated by Henry Reed. 2 males, 
3 females. One interior scene. 


FROST AT MIDNIGHT. A play by André 
Obey, translated by Warren Tute. (period 1499) 
8 males, | female. One interior scene. 


ACCORDING TO THE DOCTOR. A comedy 
y E. Eynon Evans. 5 males, 5 females. One 
interior scene. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE LAST WORD. A play by Jack Popplewell. 
5 males, 4 females. One interior scene 
Price 5s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH MISTRESS. A comedy by 
Robert Munro. 6 males, 2 females, and 3 junior 
boys. (If found difficult to cast the junior boys 
may be eliminated.) Two interior sceries. 

Price 5s. 6d. 


THE AMOROUS GOLDFISH. A play by 
Michael Voysey. 3 males, 6 females. One interior 
scene. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE IMAGINARY INVALID. A play by 
Moliére, adapted by Miles Malleson. (period 
1674) 8 males, 4 females. One interior scene. 


PARTY FOR JEREMY. A play by Bill Owen. 
4 males, 5 females. One interior scene. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


SQUARE DANCE. A play by Joan Morgan. 
4 males, 3 females. Two interior scenes. 


FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE. A 
comedy by John Vari, adapted by Rodney 
Ackland. 3 males, 6 females. One interior scene. 


BILLY BUNTER’S MYSTERY CHRISTMAS. 
A comedy by Maurice McLoughlin, introducing 
characters from the Greyfriars School stories by 
Frank Richards. 11 males. Two interior scenes. 

Price 5s. 6d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 
Cables : 






Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 











SOUTHWARK’S 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 


Near Shakespeare's 
Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 
Opposite Evelina Hospital 
Seating 300 approx. 
Completely re-decorated 
Enlarged modernised stage 
Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 








EVANS PLAYS 





West End Musical now published and 
released : 


EXPRESSO BONGO 


14m., 8f., extras. 6s. Mankowitz, More, 
Heneker & Norman 


A play with music (optional) 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
8m., 5f., extras. 6s. C. E. Webber 


Another play with music 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
4m., 5f. 6s. Lesser, Dearlove & Whitby 





MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 











Borough of 
WALTHAMSTOW 


MUSIC & DANCING 
FESTIVAL 1961 


Entries invited for: 
Stage & Classical Dancing 


English & International 
Folk Dancing 


Scottish Solo & Folk 
Dancing 


Elocution, Drama & Mime 


Solo, Ensemble & Choral 
Singing 
Instruments 
(including Piano, Piano Accordion, 


Strings, Brass and Silver, Harmonica, 
Fretted Instruments, Recorders, etc.) 


Competitors perform in a Modern Hall 
with a fully equipped Stage. 





_ FESTIVAL SESSIONS: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4th, to 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24th, 196! 


ENGLISH & INTERNATIONAL 
FOLK DANCING: 
SATURDAY & MONDAY, 
MARCH 25th & 27th, 1961 
SCOTTISH SOLO & 


FOLK DANCING 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18th, 1961 





Silver & Bronze Medal Awards 
in all Classes & Sections 


Valuable Trophies to be won 





Write now for free syllabus to: 
The Festival Secretary, 
Town Hall, 
Walthamstow, E.!7 


Syllabus also obtainable at: 
Saville Pianos Ltd., 
240 Hoe Street, E.17 
and 20 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 


Telephone enquiries: LARkswoed 2334, 
Ext. 222 or 30. 
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ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 28th Annual 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 


THE PROBLEM PROP WELWYN DRAMA FESTIVAL 
STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. WELWYN THEATRE 


LISTS ON REQUEST 29th May — 3rd June, 196! 


13 PANTON STREET : Closing date for entries March 25th,1961 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 . ; 
Particulars from: 


Wiiicchall 6528 Mrs. D. KOLKER, 9 Mandeville Rise, 
Recommended by the British Drama League Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





















CORPORATION 


Entertainments Manager 


OF WILLESDEN 


H. W. F. HARRIS F.I.M.E.M. 








FIFTEENTH. ANNUAL 


WILLESDEN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


STAGE ONE OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


27th FEB. —Ilith MARCH, I96I 








One Act Plays and Excerpts From Full-Length Plays 





Adjudicator: Bernard Prentice 


Contributions towards expenses will be made to all competing societies. 
Syllabus from H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough of Willesden, Town 
Hall, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. Tel.: MAlda Vale 6050. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES SATURDAY, JANUARY 28th, 196! 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M... 


4 Bliandtiord Street, 
Marylebone High Street, London, W.!I 
WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 
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MASTERTAPE IS PRECISION TESTED FOR PERFECTION 















































—————— 
STANDARD LONG PLAY DOUBLE PLAY 
Sizes sy ————— SIZEs ay 
FEET Time PRICE FEET vie PRICE FFET Time PRICE 
MSS Masterta € Ghies) e $s o Gdies) ‘ $s oe Gites) s © 
p 3 150 16 ome 56 225 | 24 om 8 6 3 300 | 32 ums 10 6 
is NoW AVAILABLE IN 3}" 250 26 .. 90 350 110 5" 1200 i2e 8 . 2 50 
a 300 et 10 0 450 48 ., 146! 53 1700 3. 0 ..|/2 176 
4 GRADES & 5" 600 lie 4em | 1 00 850 |i B0ume | 1 80 7” | 2400 4.16 ..|4 00 
5} 850 11.30... | 1 76 | 1200 /2.8.. 11150 
= SUPERGRADE 
7 SPOOL SIZES 7” | 1200 2..8..| 1150 | 1800 |3,.12 .. | 2 100 
8i" | 1750 |3.. 6 ., | 2 100 | 2400 4.16... | 3100 | 7° | 1200 lam Sum | 2 18 6 



































A MEMBER OF THE 


Mastertape 


COLNBROOK 243! 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 





ES uss 


MSS RECORDING COMPANY Tel. 


LIMITED, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. 














PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 


Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 
(Dept. D.) 77 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 | Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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“MORRIS * 
ANGEL 


COSTUMES 


Jook the part! 


The same authentic costume de- 
signs used on the Professional 
Stage are available to Amateur 
Operatic and Dramatic Societies 
for most Productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LIMITED 
117/119 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 
THE NAME TO KNOW 
\ TO DRESS THE SHOW 
ESTABLISHED 1840 ? 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Temple Bar 5568 History Lesquare London 






















Me eet e eee eeeseeeeeeees Spots, Floods eeeeee 

Ee) eats, Battess IE 

ee wee eeeeeees Switchboards “eees 

So ————— |} o''s'e'ee's Cinabex Colour 
‘Oooo Dimmers 

Hocesee es U.V. Lighting orn 

Pas Accessories soe 


22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
Depots at : Birmingham ~ Manchester - Coventry North Shields - Glasgow 






MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
Catalogue sent on request 











SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 
| “THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 





AND 


PERRUQUIER 


TO THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 


12 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 


je: Sa<CORRY 
, STAGE EQUIPMENT 


CURTAINS, SCENERY 














Send for Copy of Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 
305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER ro 


Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 
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CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 














THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Bedworth Nicholas Chamberlaine 
Comprehensive School 

Birmingham Sir Wilfrid Martineau School 

Birmingham Wheeler’s Lane Primary School 

Claydon Modern School 

Ellesmere Port Grammar School 

Rugby Dunsmore C.S.S. School for Girls 


—— Tudor Grange Grammar School for 
ris 


Stafford, H.M. Prison 
Stourbridge Crematorium 
Walsall & Staffordshire Technical College 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 


Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 








EVANS PLAYS 


Dramas newly released :- 


DOUBLE YOLK 
A double bill 
2m., 2f. 6s. H. & M. Williams 


BREAKOUT 

3m., 2f. 6s. Bill Owen 

THE CAPTIVES 

4m., 3f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 
THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
2m., 6f. 6s. Peter Watling 

Postage 4d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
1s. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 





























“NELLIE SMITH" 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 





Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 





Write for Competitive Quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 























HALL & 
DIXON un. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 
poet FOn 








19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 





1] 








STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
AND 


‘DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


* 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


* 
Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS} 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 














GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
aiding Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 


HACKNEY 


LONDON. €E.8 








BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


MODERATE CHARGES 





25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 


For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 

HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 

WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 

EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 











* STAR . a 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN MUSICALS, 
REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 


78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 














For Hire REX 








HOWARD 


RING or TABS 


For Sale 








STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 


12 Connaught Street, W.2 


PAD. 3600 
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Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT'S LTD. 


Phone: WHI 2076, EAS 0388 and 
DRO 2839 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Avenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges to large or small Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 


PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 

















EVANS PLAYS 


Farcical comedies now released:- 


HOW SAY YOU? 
7m., 3f. 6s. H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


CAUGHT NAPPING 
7m., 5f. 6s. Geoffrey Lumsden 


THE IRON DUCHESS 

7m., 5f. 6s. Wm. Douglas Home 
Postage 4d. extra, cash with order 
Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 


ls. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 


frees Ras nal 
REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 
Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





- ae Se — 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 

£1,500 40/- 52/6 

£2,000 45/- 60/- 

RISKS COVERED 


l. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 pilus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 














“Oliver” 


at the New Theatre 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
AND 
CONTROL 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











WUs MAT AN 


The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 





NEW SERIES WINTER 1960 NUMBER 59 





CONTENTS 
Christmas Showmanship ... a3 Sale Soa is Pre R 
Plays in Performance by 7. W. Lambert ... ini ae a 
Theatre Design by Norman Marshall via ase aa ce 
Theatre, Press and Public by Ivor Brown ... zis ies sea-> 
Theatre in Scotland by Robert Kemp ie san fae tex: ae 
The Heart, Master Page by W. Bridges-Adams aes eae eee | 
The Moron as Hero by Jan Rodger ... ke re oS faa ae 
New Plays in Repertory ... ai ... 41 
Correspondence: C, Chadwick ; Phyllis Bushill-Matthews ms Sint ae 
Theatre Royal, Dumfries by S.R.A. ae ee ai jen Se 
Theatre Bookshelf: 
The Art of Denis Johnston by W. Teeeomued is io. 
Come to the Fair by George Speaight ro hate ‘a7 48 
Improvisation by Frances Mackenzie ie vee iss sea 
Introducing the Play by Donald iescaral $i sa 46 
Long Plays by ais Gardner _... a's ea ide ae 
Short Plays “a eae ee me ies i“ ae 
Collections es va #42 in ae 
Subject Index to Articles—1960 wii oie eas Kai 
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CHRISTMAS SHOWMANSHIP 


' URING the Christmas season theatrical companies, amateur as well as 

1) professional, hope that the public spending spree will bring some benefit 

to their modest exchequers. ‘The Christmas ‘show’, be it a pantomime, a 

| home-made revue or a well-tried and favourite play, can ‘usually be relied upon 

' to run for twice as long as a normal feature of the repertory: sometimes there is 

' such eagerness for this seasonal levity that the attraction provided can last into 
' the New Year for a number of weeks. 


. In that case many people who do not give their local theatre or team steady 
- support have been drawn in for the special occasion. That they should be 
; encouraged to come again is essential to the security of the enterprise. This is not 
' easy to manage, but an alert management, which does not disdain the art of 
' salesmanship because it values the art of the theatre, can use its Christmas gaiety 
_ to do some valuable recruiting. 


Fortunately it is now being increasingly recognized that a theatre should be 
' much more than an auditorium with a box-office in front of it. Other services 
' and amenities can be laid on. Many playhouses are handicapped by old and 
_ shabby premises and lack of space: but where there is space, and especially in the 
_ theatres now being built, it must be recognized that to provide well-varied and 
» courteously served refreshments at reasonable prices is to create the good will of 
_the large public that Christmas brings along. This public can be persuaded that 
' the theatre is not concerned only to sell drinks during the hustle of an interval at 
- exorbitant charges, but is ready to cater properly and constantly and so to create 
-a companionable atmosphere and to offer a wide welcome. Further, it may be 
| possible, and if possible profitable, for the theatre to be used during the day as a 
| place of call for a meal and also as a centre for midday entertainments, musical or 
| otherwise, and for other gatherings. It is good news that Norman Marshall 
‘reports the general acceptance of this point in his article describing the York 
j Conference on Theatre Architecture. 


At the Mermaid Theatre in London, Bernard Miles gives away free a magazine 
; programme of considerable size and quality, an article worth taking home for 
‘further reading. He can thus announce plans and create interest in a way that is 
‘likely to stick in the mind. Others will say they cannot afford to do this, but it is 
_ reasonable to claim that a person who has bought a seat is entitled to the necessary 
information about the play, the players and the production as part of his purchase. 
' Ifa magazine-programme is charged for, it should be value for money and, if it is 
_ well edited, it will be a precious piece of propaganda. 


| To the usual wishes for prosperity in all productions during the coming holidays 
"we would add a reminder that many playhouses, while serving their regulars well 
“enough, have not broken down the hesitation of those who are patrons of the 
' Christmas show only and regard the rest of the repertory as likely to be over their 
heads or beneath their notice. Christmas is nearly always an asset to the box-office 
‘for a month or so: it should be regarded not merely as the festival ending of a year 
gone by, but as a recruiting season for the year to come. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ at the Old Vic. John Stride, Gerald James and Judi Dench. 
| Photograph by Houston Rogers. 











PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


several plays which, whatever one’s 
reservations, have in their high- 
falutin way a quality of their own: 
best-known of them The Chalk Garden, 
Tennent Productions assembled for her 
new play, The Last Joke at the Phoenix 


Theatre, one of their titled casts, led 


| Pee BAGNOLD has written 


by two knights; there is a part for a. 


Dame too, but for some reason this is’ 
played by Ernest Thesiger. 

Picture an ageing Balkan princeling, 
living luxuriously in a London suburb. 
Having exhausted in his wealth and 
brilliance all that life has to offer, he 
has taken to thinking. His efforts to 
transcend commonplace reality have 
caused him to have a slight stroke. He 
now also meditates suicide, until news 
of a painting of his mother stolen long 
ago puts new life into him. Assuming 
a false beard and a tarboosh in order 
to impersonate a Levantine dealer, he 
sets off for the country house of the 
millionaire who keeps the picture hid- 
den in his bedroom—who, in fact, stole 
it when he was a starving, beaten boy, 
because it symbolized ‘gracious living’. 
Confronted in the middle of a vast ball 
given for his daughter, the millionaire 
tells his story; the prince invites him to 
keep the picture, and shoots himself on- 
stage. At which the final curtain falls, 
and so does the play,as flat as a pancake. 

I use this novel phrase deliberately, 
since Miss Bagnold goes to comical 
lengths to avoid using any combination 
of words which might ever have been 
heard before. Her dialogue in The 
Chalk Garden was mannered; in The Last 
Joke it teeters along like Christopher 
Fry in stiletto heels, an affliction to the 
senses, an embarrassment to the mind. 
Sir John Gielgud, from whose lips the 
noblest of living sounds have flowed, 
speaks the death-hungry prince’s cro- 
cheted lines with care, and acts in a 


manner somewhere between his Joseph 
Surface and his valet in Nude with Violin, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, as the millionaire, 
presents a none-too-well articulated 
white-haired puppet; he moves with 
cautious dignity and handles the strange 
language with equal care, pausing not 
merely between each phrase, or even 
between each word, but between each 
syllable. Supported by a handful of 
other characters, each more gnomic 
than the last, these two conduct their 
incomprehensible manoeuvres against 
three sumptuous sets by Felix Kelly, 
leading us from the Chiswick drawing- 
room to the millionaire’s mock-Gothic 
magnificence and out by moonlight to 
his garden, all too aptly equipped with 
a maze. . 

We have different comedies of man- 
ners today, and if it amuses you to call 
them comedies of bad manners, no 
matter. Take, for instance, Billy Liar at 
the Cambridge Theatre. As a play, 
adapted by Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall from the former’s novel, 
this engaging character-study is only 
partially successful; but it is the partial 
success that matters, not the partial 
failure that goes with it. The scene is a 
middle to lower middle-class (oh, these 
subtleties!) home in the North today. 
But Billy isn’t in the least an essentially 
contemporary character. He is simply 
the boy who, having a_ powerful 
imagination, allows it to race ahead of 
reality with disastrous results. His 
talent for colourful improvisation leads 
him into fearful trouble with his family, 
with several girls, with his employers. 
What has to be decided here, of course, 
is the tone to be employed. Which shall 
take charge—farce, comedy, pathos, 
even a shot at tragedy as Arthur Miller 
would like us to see it? And here Messrs. 
Waterhouse and Hall, and Lindsay 
Anderson, their producer, have fallen 








‘BILLY LIAR’ by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall at the Cambridge Theatre. George A. Cooper, 


Mona Washbourne, Albert Finney and Ethel Griffies. Photograph by Lewis Morley. 


into confusion. ‘The supreme theatrical 
skill—possessed notably by Chekhov, 
Pirandello, Anouilh—in blending these 
elements has eluded them. So knock- 
about is their sketch of home life, so 
caricatured are two of the three girls 
in Billy’s life, that it is no wonder that 
audiences are confused. This threw a 
tremendous burden on Albert Finney; 
the role of Billy is large enough in all 
conscience, without his being required 
to fight the tone of the rest of the pro- 
duction. Sometimes therefore Mr. Fin- 
ney had to bang over his transitions 
from farce to pathos harder than was 
really desirable; but how fine was his 
performance! Delicious in comic extra- 
vagance, uproarious in distraught im- 
provisation, his broad battered face 
opening and shutting in zestful inven- 
tion or wary withdrawal like a gnarled 
sea-anemone, he faced an angry father, 
a bewildered mother, a censorious grand- 
mother, a sceptical chum and girls 
bovine, tempestuous or waiflike (this 


last finely played by a promising young 
actress unfortunately called Jennifer 
Jayne) with equal resource; scored his 
greatest triumph when, alone upon the 
stage, he was able without words to 
mime his way into daydreams unim- 
peded by reality, and wrung, as he stood 
with reversed arms over an imaginary 
grave, a moment as truthful as it was 
theatrical for the sounding, between 
pursed lips, of the Last Post. 

Another such character turned up at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, in another 
adaptation—by Norman Rosten of 
Joyce Cary’s early novel Mister Johnson, 
the story of a West African clerk thirty- 
five years ago who saw the white man’s 
ways as the path to freedom of the 
spirit, and was carried by good inten- 
tions and optimism far down the road 
to Hell. In an ingenious setting by 
Reece Pemberton which embodied 
without curtain-fall jungle, office and 
bungalow, Frith Banbury, working 
with modest acting talent, gave the 
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little piece a lyrical flow, and Johnny 
Sekka as poor Johnson gave a light- 
weight dancing charm to the simple 
heart. No charm at all, but a familiar 
spiritual and material squalor, invested 
Tennessee Williams’s one-act sketch, 
This Property is Condemned (Afts Theatre) 
in which a young American actress, 
Marcia Stillman, mouthed her way 
through another waif; this was one 
half of a grimmish double bill, the rest 
being Edward Albee’s The Zoo Story, a 
little tale of a nasty encounter in Central 
Park between a stolid middle-class chap 
and a mad beatnik-style rooming-house 
bore—not at all boring as presented by 
Kenneth Haigh in another of his studies 
in rattletrap rhetoric, while Peter Sallis 
gave a first-rate demonstration of 
passive acting as he sat on the bench 
and listened in growing embarrassment 
and horror. Neither of these little pieces 
actually meant anything; they might 
be compared, I suppose, to a shot of 
vodka compared to a slowly savoured 
bottle of wine. 

The wine in Robert Bolt’s new bottle, 
The Tiger and the Horse at the Queen’s 
Theatre, is thin, there’s no denying. 
Using his familiar framework, the 
father of a family in difficulties, he has 
this time set out to portray not a 
dreamer, as in Flowering Cherry, not a 
great man in danger as in A Man for all 
Seasons, but—much more difficult—a 
hollow man. Jack Dean stands high in 
his University; he has behind him a 
fine record as an astronomer—but in 
- effect he withdrew from the world many 
years ago; why, we are not told. In fact 
we are told almost nothing about him, 
and Sir Michael Redgrave needs all 
his resources to fill out the character to 
something like roundness. This he does 
in one scene of great beauty, when sit- 
ting with his young daughter in the 
garden he listens to her tale of woe— 
listens unwillingly, loosing off between 
whiles his own arrows of disillusion into 
the empyrean which no longer engages 
his interest. It is one of the defects of 
this play that this clever man can be 
stirred from his remoteness only by 
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events towards which he would surely 
have shown only a weary contempt— 
the prospect of becoming Vice-Chancel- 
lor, for example, or the news that his 
daughter was to have a child but did 
not wish to marry. Vanessa Redgrave 
as his daughter was well cast; her look 
of well-washed innocence offset her 
father’s bearded resignation. Catherine 
Lacey as his wife, who, steadily getting 
dottier as the’ years have gone by, 
finally goes right off her head in a scene 
of some power which trembles on the 
brink of absurdity. Well, Mr. Bolt offers 
us a happy ending of sorts; and all in all 
seems to have softened up the rigour of 
his theme; and despite an attempt at 
contemporaneity with an anti-bomb 
petition and an angry young don from 
the provinces (played by Alan Dobie 
with rather stereotyped snarls and less 
development than Mr. Bolt has allowed 
for) he has this time, really, written only 
one of those plays which make the 
stupid feel intelligent. 

Jack Ronder’s is a name new to me, 
but on the strength of This Year, Next 
Year at the Vaudeville he seems likely 
to make a worthwhile member of the 
rather small team of good middle-of-the- 
road dramatists (Graham Greene, Mr. 
Bolt, N. C. Hunter, John Mortimer 
and, one may hopefully add, J. B. 
Priestley). Some of my colleagues have 
detected murmurs of subterranean 
incestuous Lesbianism in this story of 
two interdependent sisters, one smart 
and worldly, the other dowdy and 
homekeeping. Well, yes, in the: remote 
sense that each in turn proves jealous 
of the other’s sexual adventures, such 
as they are, and that neither, when it 
comes to the point, can face marriage. 
But such a sinister undertow is hardly 
necessary to an understanding of these 
unhappy women. Pamela Brown plays 
one with a positively metropolitan 
glitter, though the action is supposed 
to take place in a provincial town; 
Brenda Bruce, to my surprise, does not 
quite bring to the other the range of 
suppressed emotion of which she is so 
exquisitely capable, but in John Dex- 
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ter’s direction maintains throughout, 
even in her brief, ill-omened, never- 
quite-believed-in flowering, an inner 
chill which damps the play a little. As 
the man she nearly marries Michael 
Gough offers the best performance I have 
ever seen him give. A disappointed 


drunk playing the violin in a café 
orchestra, he cringes, fawns, rages, 
collapses and recovers into kindness 
with masterly and touching sureness. 
In this play there are intelligence and 
feeling; not least in one excellently 
poised scene in which the elder sister, 
invested with all Miss Brown’s enig- 
matic allure, makes hay of her flagging 
and bewildered lover. 

Yet another adaptation, Russell Brad- 
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‘THE TIGER AND THE HORSE’ by Robert Bolt at the Queen’s 
Theatre. Michael Redgrave and Vanessa Redgrave. Photo: Angus M 


don’s of his own novel Naked Island, 
came up at the Arts Theatre as another 
of those all-male plays—in this case set 
in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp— 
which we always do rather well, the 
company being led with quiet ease by 
John Neville. Mr. Braddon sees human 


cBean. 


nature in rather over-simplified forms, 
which should suit the dramatic method 
but in fact does not. The struggle 
towards dramatic simplicity is a long 
and tough process of intense compres- 
sion; this hard truth is never made 
plainer than in the lost art of satirical 
farce, two examples of which have 
come before us. At the Mermaid an 
extravaganza by Gerald Frow, Mr. 
Burke, M.P., revived a notion with 

















which Peacock made play, though not 
a play, in Melincourt, that of making a 
monkey a member of Parliament. Mr. 
Frow’s purpose, like Peacock’s before 
him, is to have a swipe at almost every- 
one; in so doing he has infuriated some 
of my colleagues by satirizing not only 
what it is permitted to satirize but what 
it is not—by slinging mud not only at 
bishops and politicians and advertising 
men but at protest marchers and even 
Negroes. As a matter of fact he writes 
well in an undisciplined, amateurish 
way, and his lively entertainment, 
complete with skiffle group, is at the 
least quite good fun. This is more than 
could be said for John Arden’s The 
Happy Haven, briefly at the Royal 
Court in William Gaskill’s production. 
Five inmates of an old people’s home 
scheme and counter-scheme as people 
will, old or not, who are shut up together. 
The dotty young doctor in charge 
thinks he has discovered an elixir of 
youth and proposes to experiment on 
them. They turn the tables on him. So: 
but why is the doctor made into a 
rugger-playing suburban mother’s boy? 
Is Mr. Arden here satirizing the new 
technocracy? But if so, can he really be 
satirizing them on the grounds that 
they have non-U accents and turns of 
phrase and commonplace minds? The 
old folk were all played in masks—so 
carefully realistic that after a bit one 
forgot they were masks. Some of the 
old folks’ plotting was amusing— 
notably that of Rachel Roberts, 
irredeemably avid, and Frank Finlay, 
crapulously malicious; and: Peter 
Bowles made of the toothy medico 
(the very word) a painful study of a 
familiar type. But what Mr. Arden 
was about in this laborious extended 
revue sketch eludes me. 

If one were to believe some credulous 
enthusiasts, one would suppose that 
Roger Planchon, in his version of Les 
Trots Mousquetaires, which came to the 
Piccadilly Theatre from Villeurbanne 
via Edinburgh, was inventing a new 
subtle and deadly satire of his own. In 
point of fact he too offers a piece of 


jolly knockabout, making unbridled 
fun of Dumas, as down the centurig 
we have always enjoyed mocking our 
masterpieces. The knowledge that M, 
Planchon’s political sympathies are far 
to the left, and that in his own theatre 
he is at pains to appeal to the largest 
possible audience, that is to say to the 
‘workers’, seems to have persuaded 
some that beneath this hearty and good. 
humoured romp, performed by a large 
company with more zest than polish, 
there lies a Machiavellian and explosive 
political message. 

One might as well try to read a deep 
social significance into Theatre Work- 
shop’s delightful Sparrers Can’t Sing, 
This amiable string of sketches of East 
End life, by Stephen Lewis, is in faet 
enormously charitable. There is not a 
touch of anger or even protest in it, 
and the Man from the National 
Assistance Board (nicely sketched with 
edgy pomp by Roy Kinnear, who later 
throws in a splendidly wheezy tramp) 
is mocked with almost affectionate 
contempt—as well:-he might be, poor 
fellow, since he so obviously can’t win 
against these quick-witted ignoramuses, 
Character studies abound, and for once 
all are good. The author himself con- 
tributes another wanderer whose pride 
in having always, whatever his ups and 
downs, hada room of his own, has about 
it, in its lank and toothless amiability, a 
touch of Beckett’s poetry. 

I thought of it when, later, watching 
The Playboy of the Western World at the 
Piccadilly. I wish I could share the 
general enthusiasm for this production 
from Dublin. But after all, Mr Lewis's 
Cockney seemed to me authentic; 
Synge’s Irish is surely not. All its 
constituent parts may be, but. . . very 
well, this 7s a masterpiece. Is this then 
a definitive performance? No, it is not. 
Much of it is fine—not least Donal 
Donnelly’s Christy Mahon, the Playboy 
himself, basking in the glamour con- 
ferred by his story of killing his father, 
cowering in collapse, goaded to a 
moment’s real revolt by his father, still 
very much alive. Mr. Donnelly’s lithe 
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‘PLATONOV’ by Chekhov at the Royal Court Theatre. Rex Harrison, Elvi Hale, Graham 
Crowden and Mary Watson. Photograph by John Timbers. 


performance comes straight from the 
Commedia dell’ Arte ; paint him white and 
this is Pierrot. But what shall I say of 
Siobhan McKenna’s Pegeen? Well, 
perhaps Miss McKenna has become 
too*much the great actress to enter into 
this girl now. She is a very glum girl; 
and however correct her accent it is not 
because it is so broad that she is difficult 
to understand, but because she does not 
phrase rhythmically. Her joyless fasci- 
nation with Christy does not lift the 
heart; and the poignancy of her loss is 
not brought home when she speaks her 
famous last line—‘Oh, my grief, I’ve 
lost him surely. I’ve lost the only play- 
boy of the western world’—standing 
quite still, without a flicker of the wild 
lamentations Synge asks for, her back 
to the door, her face illuminated not by 
grief but by a spotlight. 

Back to the Old Vic, by public 
demand we are told, comes Stephen 
Spender’s adaptation of Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart. My voice was not among the 
clamouring thousands; if it had been 
I should not have been content with 
this reach-me-down revival, in which 


Valerie Taylor as Elizabeth and Gwen 
Watford as Mary might have done 
better if they had reversed roles. Much 
more interesting was Romeo and Fultet, 
produced and designed by Franco 
Zeffirelli. His Verona creates an overall 
impression of bells and dust. He repeats 
his ingenious effects of overlapping 
realism—but here sometimes a little 
tiresomely; I do not care to have to 
listen to lines spoken against illustrative 
off-stage clatter; least of all when the 
cast speaking it is as modest as this one. 
Judi Dench’s Juliet, blanched and 
mothlike, was most effective where 
Zeffirelli’s direction was most novel: 
in the balcony scenes, where Juliet 
fluttered above the hard-pressed 
climber, John Stride’s Romeo; and 
alone, twisting and turning upon her 
bed, the very embodiment of timorous 
desire embracing not merely Romeo 
but an unknowable destiny. The lovers’ 
tragedy was thrown away by the savage 
cutting of the last act, effective only 
when it left Peggy Mount’s Nurse, in 
general too worried to be ample enough, 
mourning silently in the emptying 
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tomb. Zeffirelli’s treatment of the 
young men of Verona—turning them 
into slouching grammar-school boys 
rather than young bloods—is at any 
rate in tune with our times if not 
altogether with Shakespeare. Alec Mc- 
Cowen’s Mercutio contributed as he 
should a touch of intellectual aristo- 
‘cracy, but his attempt to speak the 
Queen Mab speech as though improvi- 
sing failed as such attempts always 
must fail. 

Perhaps Tony Britton was attempting 
something of the sort in John Fernald’s 
production of The Seagull (also at the 
Old Vic) for his Trigorin, the weak- 
willed dedicated writer who knew that 
he was not quite as good as he should 
be, remained throughout a baffling 
figure, though at moments, notably in 
his first long meeting with Nina, he 
played with delicacy and feeling. I put 
the blame for this uncertainty on Mr. 
Britton because his producer, after all, 
knows his Chekhov, and his own mind 
about Chekhov, as well as any man in 
England. Mr. Fernald’s mise en scéne, in 
fact, was in all respects admirable. 
His Arkadina, Judith Anderson, was, 
to put it mildly, clear-cut—actress, 
grande dame and vampire. His Nina, 
Ann Bell, was unable to develop the 
girl in adversity, but appealing. His 
Konstantin also remains something of 
a puzzle: Tom Courtenay’s perfor- 
mance was forceful, but I think it was 
a mistake to equate an angry young 
Russian of the nineteenth-century upper 
classes with an angry young man from 
the twentieth-century English lower 
classes, midlands accent and all. 

Never quite successful, never to be 
missed, The Seagull remains a challenge 
to players and audience alike. Hardly 
less so is Chekhov’s very early play, 
long enough to run for some six hours, 
and never fitted out with a title, from 
which Dmitri Makaroff has quarried 
the version called Platonov, and which 
the English Stage Company deserves all 
possible praise for putting on at the 
Royal Court. Not less laudable is their 


success in persuading actors in great 
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demand elsewhere to appear in their 
adventures—Sir Laurence Olivier in 
The Entertainer and Rhinoceros, and now 
Rex Harrison in Platonov. Platonov, a 
man fatally attractive to women, and 
fatally complacent, has abandoned a 
brilliant academic career and relapsed 
into village.schoolmastering, expressing 
himself only by scandalizing his home- 
spun neighbours by his outspoken 
bitterness. He has equipped himself 
with a nice little devoted wife, but is 
hopelessly involved with two other 
women—a penniless landowner and a 
girl who was his pupil at the University. 
Out of this situation and a host of 
comical-pathetic minor characters the 
young Chekhov spins no end of a yarn. 
He has not yet distilled for himself the 
last essentials of human weakness and 
Russian life—the distances, the circum- 
scription, the boredom—which in his 
later work he was to make universally 
valid; but they are all there. 

Richard Negri supplies some splendid 
realistic decors—above all a forest 
clearing with a railway line running 
down to the footlights, along which, as 
Platonov’s anguished wife stretches her- 
self with her neck upon the rail, we first 
hear, then see a train stertorously 
approaching. Rachel Roberts swirls 
through the play as the shackled 
tigress of a landowner; George Murcel 
contributes vast bulk and an authentic 
accent to a brigand who loves her 
and hates Platonov—a rather touching 
sketch of inarticulate power who I 
think does not recur in Chekhov. Elvi 
Hale only once or twice topples into 
caricature as the ex-student, coldly 
piquant, for whom passion is an instru- 
ment of power. Among the crowd— 
excellently manipulated on a small 
stage by George Devine and John 
Blatchley—Rex Harrison moved in 
shambling command. Clinging to his 
old familiar gesture of bunching _ his 
fingertips on his forehead, pivoting 
from fool to worshipper, he steered the 
play unfaltering over shallows of bathos 
and rapids of absurdity. Timing every 
phrase with a skill as exquisite as it is 








rare, sometimes muttering, sometimes 
shouting, yet always audible, flicking a 
comic aside on its way without the 
slightest fuss, bickering, brooding, being 
seduced, being cruel, being kind, and 
always slipping, slipping, he made of this 
wretched man one of the finest comic 
performances of our time. Haggard, 


dishevelled, drunk, he could snatch a 
gleam of sardonic self-contempt out of 
the shadows, and go down into the pit 
again—only to climb out, that much 
wearier, that much shabbier in spirit, 
and knowing it. Mr. Harrison steadily 
acquires not merely command, which 
he has long had, but stature. 


THEATRE DESIGN 


By NORMAN MARSHALL 


In September the Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies at York held a 
Conference on the Architecture of New Theatres. The British Drama League 
asked Mr. Marshall to attend as an observer. Below are his impressions. 


N thirty years only three professional 
| theatres have been built in England. 

Now, rather suddenly and un- 
expectedly, there are several theatres 
on the drawing boards and a sur- 
prising number of Civic Authorities 
are contemplating following the ex- 
ample of Coventry and building civic 
theatres. Judging from the York Con- 
ference we have been caught un- 
prepared for this sudden activity. For 
years, in books, articles and lectures 
we have been peacefully theorizing 
about the theatre of the future and 
researching into the theatres of the 
past, but it has all been a little 
unrealistic, because few, if any, of our 
theatrical theorists expected to be faced 
with a revival of theatre building in 
this country—a country which has 
closed or pulled down nearly 500 
theatres in the last forty years. 

The York Conference reflected this 
lack of realism. A lot of time was 
devoted to the theatre of the past (the 
Greek theatre, the primitive theatre, 
the medieval theatre, the Elizabethan 
theatre, even the Tibetan and the Bali 
theatre), and a lot more time was given 
to discussing the theatres of the future, 
but hardly any was spent examining 
theatres recently built and now in use. 

For instance, in Germany approxi- 
mately one hundred theatres have been 
built or completely rebuilt since the 


war, but only two speakers mentioned 
the German theatre and both seemed 
to have the impression that they were 
stuffed full of elaborate, expensive and 
unnecessary mechanism. That may be 
true of a few of the German theatres, 
but there is immense variety in the 
design and equipment of their new 
theatres and what does not seem to be 
realized over here is that the chief 
contribution of the Germans to theatre 
design has been their efforts to smooth 
away the line of demarcation between 
actor and audience so that stage and 
auditorium merge almost imperceptibly . 
into one another. 

The majority of the audience at 
York consisted of architects and archi- 
tectural students. They were, I found, 
disappointed that there was no session 
devoted to an examination of Coventry’s 
Belgrade Theatre and London’s recently 
built Royalty Theatre. What they 
would have liked would have been not 
just a lecture from the architects of 
these theatres but evidence of how far 
they satisfy those who work in them 
and those who go to see performances 
in them. It is common knowledge that 
mistakes have been made behind the 
curtains of both. Many of these mis- 
takes have been due to a failure to seek 
expert advice from representatives of 
the stage-managers, producers, actors 
and theatre technicians. At Coventry 
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some of the most lamentable inade- 
quacies of the stage and its surround- 
ings are the consequence of a last- 
minute reduction in the budget which 
converted what would have been a fine 
stage into an extremely awkward one. 

During the five days of the Con- 
ference a lecture by Mr. Flidir Davies, 
the architect of the Mermaid, was the 
solitary session which dealt with a 
recently built theatre. Mr. Richard 
Leacroft, just returned from the U.S.A. 
where he had been making a survey 
for the R.I.B.A. of the open and 
‘flexible’ stages, showed a large collec- 
tion of photographs and plans of 
these theatres, nearly all of them built 
for amateurs, most of them at a cost 
far beyond the wildest hopes of 
any English amateur. Mr. Leacroft’s 
slides and descriptions were immensely 
interesting and stimulating, but what 
one badly wanted to know was what 
were the advantages and disadvantages 
of these very varied stages, what sort of 
plays were seen to best advantage in 
them and what plays suffered by being 
produced in them. It was unreasonable 
to expect Mr. Leacroft to answer these 
or many other questions one had in 
mind because it would have meant him 
spending several months in America 
studying actual productions in these 
theatres and talking at length to the 
people working in them. Nevertheless 
it is essential that if we are going to 
build new kinds of stages in this country 
we must have detailed and unbiased 
information of the extent to which 
unconventional theatres in other 
countries have proved to be workable. 

The theatre of the future (so far as 
England is concerned) was represented 
by Mr. Alfred Emmet, showing the 
plans for the Questors Theatre, Mr. 
Michael Warre, describing the im- 
mensely ingenious ‘convertible’ studio 
theatre which L.A.M.D.A. is going to 
build, and Mr. Peter Moro, architect 
of the theatre which is to be built (at 
least, we hope so) at Nottingham, a 
theatre which will be easily and simply 
convertible from a proscenium theatre 
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into an open-stage theatre. It is not 
possible to build a two-purpose theatre 
without making compromises which 
inevitably to some extent impair the 
efficiency of the theatre for either 
purpose, but so far as one could judge 
from Mr. Moro’s plans he has achieved 
as workable a compromise as is ever 
likely to be reached. 

There were ardent advocates at the 
Conference for what was described as 
‘pure theatre —in other words the non- 
scenic theatre. To many the obvious 
attraction of this kind of theatre is its 
comparative inexpensiveness compared 
to other forms of theatre. Its most 
persuasive advocate was Mr. John 
Neville, who declared that he would be 
happiest acting on a bare platform, 
relying upon the imagination of the 
audience to supply everything else. 
Personally, I find the idea of ‘pure 
theatre’ chillingly bleak and austere 
and altogether too cerebral. I am not 
denying that it is very desirable that 
we should have a few theatres of this 
kind but I do not believe that such a 
theatre can appeal to more than a 
minority audience, once the novelty 
has worn off. If people are to be lured 
from their television sets into the 
theatre they must be given much more 
richness and colour and variety than 
‘pure theatre’ can provide. After some 
over-extravagant claims had been made 
for this sort of theatre the Conference 
was brought back to reality when Mr. 
Michael Warre, asked if he ‘believed 
in scenery’, simply replied that there 
were a great many plays which could 
not be performed without scenery. 

The proscenium theatre, contemp- 
tuously referred to as ‘the peep-show 
theatre’, was hardly dealt with and 
there were the usual happy prophecies 
of its imminent demise. For fifty years 
theatrical theorists have been making 
this erroneous prophecy. There is no 
doubt that whatever other kinds of 
theatres are built in the future there 
will still be proscenium theatres amongst 
them—or rather modified forms of pro- 
scenium theatre. It would have been 
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more realistic if the Conference, instead 
of assuming that the proscenium theatre 
has no place in the theatre of the future, 
had faced up to the fact that during the 
past twenty years a large number of 
proscenium theatres have been built all 
over Europe and had studied what 
innovations have been made in the 
design of them. Listening to some of the 
more dogmatic assertions about the 
form which the theatre of the future 
must take I was reminded of what 


Reinhardt said at a rather similar 


conference: 


It would be a theory as barbaric as it is in- 
compatible with the principles of theatrical 
art, to measure with the same yardstick, to 
press into the same mould, the wonderful 
wealth of the world’s literature: The mere 
suggestion of such an attempt is a typical 
example of pedantic scholasticism. There 
is no one form of theatre which is the only 
true artistic form. Let good actors today 
play in a barn or in a theatre, tomorrow at 
an inn or inside a church, or, in the Devil’s 
name, even on an expressionistic stage: if 
the place corresponds with the play, some- 
thing wonderful will be the outcome. All 
depends on realising the specific atmosphere 
of a play, and on making the play live. . 
Therefore, do not write out prescriptions. 


There was one feature of the theatre 


of the future about which the Con-. 


ference was completely unanimous. 
Theatres must be places where the 
audiences can spend their whole even- 
ing, not just arriving in time for the 
play and then scurrying out again at 
the fall of the curtain in search of a 
meal or a drink. There must be 
restaurants where playgoers can eat 
before or after the performance, there 
must be snack bars as well as restaurants, 
the bars where drinksj are served must 
be ample and comfoitable and there 
must be sufficient room in the foyers 
and corridors for the; audience to be 
able to move about and mingle with 
one another without, being uncom- 
fortably crowded together as they are 
in most of our theatres today. The 
restaurants and bars must be open 
during the day so that people can use 
them not only on the occasions when 
they are going to see a play but can 
come to regard the theatre building as 


a part of their everyday lives. The 
Belgrade Theatre is admirably designed 
for this purpose and so is the Mermaid, 
where the bars open at 11.30 in the 
morning. Mr Elidir Davies approvingly 
described the Mermaid as ‘a theatre 
inside a public house’. : 

Looking back on what I have written 
I fear I may have given the impression 
that the Conference was too theoretical, 
too unpractical. It was not so. Every 
lecturer was, in his own sphere, a 
practical man of the theatre, and all 
twelve of them spoke on their own 
subjects with the utmost clarity and 
authority. There was a particularly 
valuable talk by Mr. Donald Barron on 
the appalling problems facing anyone 
who has to design a multi-purpose 
school hall, and a very informative 
lecture by Mr. E. Williams on ‘Require- 
ments for Public Safety’. Mr. Stephen 
Joseph on the subject of Central 
Staging was all the more persuasive 
because he resolutely refused to allow 
his own partisan feelings to over-colour 
his lecture, which was linked with a 
visit to his threatre-in-the-round at 
Scarborough. 

I very much doubt if anyone could 
have gathered together a better or more 
representative panel of lecturers for 
the occasion. But the greatest value of 
the Conference was that it revealed 
the appalling paucity in this country 
of detailed information about the new 
theatres of many different kinds which 
have recently been built all over the 
world. Plans and photographs are not 
enough. What is urgently needed is 
another conference to discuss how first- 
hand information can be gathered 
about some of these theatres and where 
the money is coming from to finance 
such an undertaking. It will be a 
sensible economic proposition because 
it will save us from making many costly 
mistakes in the building of our new 
theatres. Theatres have long lives and 
a mistake, once perpetrated, remains 
for a hundred years or so unless the 
building is drastically reconstructed at 


very great cost. 
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By IVOR BROWN 


HE sudden disappearance of the 

News Chronicle and the Star natur- 

ally created great sympathy for 
the newspaper workers of all ranks who 
lost their occupations overnight. But 
there are further dismal aspects of these 
lethal mergers and absorptions in Fleet 
Street and other centres of newspaper 
production. The readers, as well as the 
writers, are deprived when these casual- 
ties occur and the influence of the sur- 
viving papers which acquire a still 
larger public must obviously become 
stronger. Those, for example, who write 
about and criticize the arts become less 
in number and more in influence. 
Never have so few given advice to so 
many. 

Forty years ago Londoners, or those 
who in and around London got the 
London editions of the morning papers, 
had at their immediate convenience 
nine daily and seven evening choices in 
which there was serious dramatic criti- 
cism. The ‘tabloids’ may be excluded 
since they are more concerned with 
personalities than with plays. These 
choices have now been reduced to six 
morning and two evening possibilities. 
(The national morning papers often 
print their theatre notices a day late 
for those readers who do not get ‘the 
late London’ edition. This expands 
critical influence in a very important 
way in the case of the theatre, since the 
London playhouses owe a large amount 
of their support to visitors to London.) 
Meanwhile the population of Greater 
London has increased enormously as 
have the circulations of the surviving 
newspapers. A sale of nearly a million 
and a quarter would have seemed an 
impossible triumph to the owners of the 
Daily Telegraph in 1920, nor would the 
owners of the Sunday -Times and the 
Observer have dreamed in their most 
hopeful moments of not only topping 


the half-million mark but of approach- 
ing the million. 

Obviously, then, the criticism of the 
arts and entertainments has passed into 
far fewer hands with largely extended 
influence. The dramatic critics of the 
Daily Express and the Daily Mail now 
address a readership whose numbers 
probably touch six million in the areas 
reached by editions printed in London. 
These figures must be guess-work since 
nobody knows how many people iook 
at each copy sold. But if we leave the 
detailed arithmetic aside, there is no 
denying the fact that not only the 
financial life of the theatre but the 
reputations of dramatists and players 
are increasingly dependent on the ver- 
dicts of a handful of people. It is also 
true that those people (and they are 
always many) who regard dramatic 
criticism as a job just suited to them- 
selves have less chance than ever of 
satisfying their ambition. For years 
posts of this kind have been dwindling 
and they have now sunk to their lowest. 
The only good news for readers who 
like a variety of opinion is that the new 
Sunday Telegraph will arrive in January. 
But it is more obvious than ever that 
Mr. Coward’s well-known advice to 
Mrs. Worthington about a career for 
her daughter applies to the young of 
both sexes, and now must include the 
Press as well as the stage. 

It must not be assumed that all or 
even a majority of the readers who 
make up a vast circulation look at 
theatrical notices or, if they do look, 
are decisively influenced by the verdicts 
which they contain. Many plays have 
flourished abundantly after a series of 
chilly or even strongly hostile notices. 
Some of the longest runners like Tie 
Mousetrap and Salad Days were not 
acclaimed at the start. Recently Noel 
Coward’s Waiting in the Wings and an 
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American musical Flower Drum Song 
have shown that public support was 
not to be deflected by snorting derision. 
There is always the chance that a play 
can survive what is called ‘stinking 
notices’, but it will need both large 
confidence and large capital to carry 
on until a bad Press reception has been 
forgotten and the word-of-mouth criti- 
cism of those who have seen and liked 
the piece begins to be effective. A fort- 
night after production word-of-mouth 
is the only thing that matters since the 
opinions of dramatic critics are quickly 
forgotten. Bad word-of-mouth can be 
as fatal to a play which got good 
notices as a good report in conversation 
can be nourishing to a piece that was 
critically hammered. 

Word-of-mouth means _ individual 
opinion and the verdict of the customer 
who has paid for a seat, which is wel- 
come. It would be especially disastrous, 
in view of the diminishing number of 
critics writing for ever-mounting circu- 
lations, if those professional judges were 
taken as infallible arbiters of what is to 
be enjoyed. They have inevitably their 
prejudices and their favourite kinds of 
theme and treatment. It is an important 
function of newspaper criticism to let 
the public know that the play is there 
and what it is about. The critic’s own 
valuation is necessary, that is to say if 
Press criticism is necessary at all, which 
is doubtful. Shakespeare managed to 
get on without it and all modern 
workers in the theatre, authors, actors, 
directors and managers, must envy 
Shakespeare his freedom from the agony 
of waiting for the morning, evening and 
Sunday papers and then the weekly 
reviews, and freedom also from getting 
one ‘stinker’ after another. He had only 
to put up with the talk of the town and 
there were no printed words to rankle 
in the memory. But we cannot go back 
to that and we can only hope that the 
Press mergers and the silencing of the 
small voice will tend to stimulate inde- 
pendence of judgment among playgoers 
who will not be frightened out of going 
to see a play because a couple of critics, 


whose previous experience of the theatre 
may be small enough, have slighted it. 

A dramatic critic is himself a worker 
in the industry of entertainment, since 
newspapers must attract readers as well 
as inform them. He will not be em- 
ployed, especially in the case of the 
largest circulations, if he is a dull dog: 
brightness there must be, and unfortu- 
nately it is much easier to achieve read- 
ability by a smartly phrased attack than 
by critical approval. It is far simpler to 
get a name as a sharp-tongued knocker 
than as an owner of common sense and 
courteous expression. So the temptation 
to be clever at other people’s expense is 
inevitably a strong one since millions 
of injudicious readers are likely to find 
a sarcastic notice more enjoyable at a 
brief glance than a sympathetic assess- 
ment. Moreover, critics send in their 
copy and the headlines are supplied by 
sub-editors usually working in a hurry. 
The choice of the captions may acci- 
dentally work against the play since one 
paragraph of censure may be stressed 
by the headline and two paragraphs of 
praise overlooked. There are numbers 
of people who will look at a headline 
and then read only some or none of 
what follows. 

The readers of newspapers can as 
individuals do nothing to stop the 
destruction of newspapers by economic 
conditions and by the determination of 
the big advertisers to support only the 
giants. What they can do is to realize 
that there are no eternal rights and 
wrongs in matters of taste, in which the 
approved arbiters of one generation 
often differ violently from those of an- 
other. A critic is only delivering the 
opinion of one person and the fact that 
he is now offering that opinion to ever- 
increasing millions does not make him 
in any way more learned or percipient. 
A sensible critic realizes that his pri- 
mary job is to interpret and introduce 
the best when he sees it, to be fair to 
the next-best too, and especially to 
notice the good things so easily over- 
looked whether in the writing or per- 
formance of a play, e.g. the acting of a 


























minor part. Denouncing the silly, the 
feeble and the ugly is part of his duty, 
but much less important. He does not 
want to be regarded as a dictator, and 
he knows that there is too much public 
readiness to accept him as a know-all. 
It is more and more the business of the 
playgoer to use his own mind, make his 
own experiments and to decide that, 


since the professional critics are now s0 
few and writing for so many, it is essen- 
tial to the life of the theatre that the 
critic should himself be more critically 
regarded by the public and his power 
diminished by the reader’s increasing 
scepticism as to the value of sweeping 
judgments which read like the com- 
mands of omniscience. 


THEATRE IN SCOTLAND 


By ROBERT KEMP 


that I shall do my best to avoid the 

keenings which tend to be heard 
when the subject of the theatre in Scot- 
land is mentioned these days. Not that 
there isn’t plenty to wail about, but 
the grounds for lamentation are finan- 
cial. The spirit of the directors seems to 
be unusually adventurous, and there is 
no lack of enthusiasm and talent among 
the actors. Indeed, it seems to me very 
precious, and our endeavour must be 
to see that lack of finance does not stifle 
it as it has stifled so much that was 
good before today. 

Lookirig back on my own connection 
with that somewhat mystical body, the 
Theatre in Scotland, I can now see 
clearly’ that it is divided into three 
phases. In the first, when I was without 
direct responsibility, I was apt to pro- 
pound remedies which had only to be 
applied to the patient and all would be 
well. In the second I was so misguided 
as to make myself, as chairman of a 
long-suffering board, responsible for the 
running of a theatre company. That 
was when I learned what it meant to 
waken at three o’clock in the morning 
and lie worrying for a couple of hours 
about the money. In the third phase, 
through which I am passing at the 
moment, I have realized that instability 
is the distinguishing mark of the theatre, 
and am looking to see if there is any 
way of changing that. 


| ET me at once assure the reader 


My old friend Moray McLaren fre- 
quently reminds me of ‘that neglected 
theological virtue, Hope’, and I am 
bound to confess that her blindfold 
figure has often been all that shielded 
me from despair. Just when things 
looked blackest, we have had our suc- 
cesses, and there has been money, a 
little money, again. But I feel that the 
theatre ought no longer to be the victim 
of that hand-to-mouth way of life. 

It is sometimes forgotten how young 
the Scottish professional theatre is. All 
the professional companies have been 
founded in the second half of my own 
lifetime. And they have not always been 
in the dumps. There was a period only 
a few years ago when I felt sure they 
had weathered the impact of the new 
household toy, television. ‘Then we were 
hit, not so much by commercial tele- 
vision, as by the intense rivalry between 
the two networks. A viewer is flattered 
to have two systems fighting for his 
attention. 

But that is not all. Simultaneously 
there has been a change in the taste of 
the English theatre. It has had the en- 
couragement of the critics, has almost 
been created by them. But the type of 
play which has emerged seems to appeal 
to a minority, which may be a sub- 
stantial one in London, but which seems 
sparse when it comes to finding an 
audience in cities of smaller population. 
I have no doubt that many of the old 
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faithful were repelled by these plays, 
and so a wedge was driven into the body 
of theatregoers. This has been repre- 
sented as the outcome of a conflict 
between youth and age, between the 
middle class families who, until recently, 
have been those with the habit of 
theatregoing, and some vague new root- 
less class. I doubt if it is as easy as that. 

There has also been a drift south of 
some of our best actors—actors trained 
in the Reps. here. One certainly does 
not blame them. We have been unable 
to pay high enough salaries all the year 
round. Sound broadcasting, once a 
valuable staff, has no longer the money 
for the dramatic enterprises of former 
days and B.B.C. Television has been 
very quiet, dramatically speaking, in 
Scotland. As for the commercial station, 
it has been on the air for over two years 
and has itself mounted only a couple 
of plays, at the time of writing. This 
means that actors cannot pick up those 
extra fees which come their way in 
London. When we have tried to bring 
an actor home for a spell, we find he 
dare not be away fiom his London 
address for fear of losing the ‘contacts’ 
which he has built up. Yet many of 
these actors tell us they are not alto- 
gether happy, facing a career of well 
paid but insignificant ‘bits’. 

There appeared only the other day the 
Annual Report of the Arts Council, some 
words from which sufficiently express 
the proportions of the present crisis: 

Attendances at the theatres in Edinburgh 
and Perth had already begun to fall off in 

1958; in 1959 these two theatres suffered 

further decreases in the number of seats sold, 

the average weekly drop being fifteen per 
cent at Perth Theatre and ten per cent at 
the Gateway Theatre in Edinburgh. 

For the year which ended on March 31st, 

1960, audiences at the Dundee Repertory 

Theatre fell by twelve per cent of the 

previous year’s average, while at Glasgow 

the Citizens’ Theatre showed a drop of nine 
per cent. 
I should add that the Scottish repertory 
theatres receive grants ranging from 
£6,500 (for tours as well as for the 
resident company) to Perth Theatre, to 
£2,750 to the Gateway. The total of 


grants by the Scottish Committee of the 
Arts Council for all theatrical purposes 
is just over £16,000. From one point of 
view, that is a lot of money; from 
another, it is the paltriest of chicken- 
feed. But all agree that it is at least 
public money, and that everyone must 
enquire closely whether it is being spent 
to the best advantage. 

When I myself served on the Scottish 
Committee, we had inherited a policy, 
which still seems to me a wise one, 
whatever difficulties it may be encoun- 
tering now. This was to support the 
theatres which had been brought into 
existence by local enterprise, by paying 
them subsidies which would bridge the 
gap between receipts and the expendi- 
ture necessary for the maintenance of a 
high standard. This is the gap which is 
widening towards disaster, because costs 
are rising while receipts drop. So a sen- 
sible policy is tending to degenerate 
towards the unsatisfactory expedient of 
trying to plug an ever widening breach. 
I say unsatisfactory because the time is 
past when it was enough to think of the 
spending of this public money in terms 
of bare rescue operations, and from the 
other side there may come a breaking 
point in the devotion of those public- 
spirited men who form the boards of 
our repertory theatres. 

On the subject of money, a few com- 
parisons may be instructive. This year’s 
expenditure on the Scottish Theatre is, 
as I said, £16,354, of which £15,250 
goes to the theatres I have named. The 
Edinburgh Festival Society, which 
comes before the public for three weeks 
of the year, receives £12,000. The rent, 
rates and maintenance of the London 
headquarters of the Arts Council in St. 
James’s Square are £15,55l1—a little 
more than the Scottish theatres together 
receive. The office, travelling, entertain- 
ment and sundry expenses account of 
the same headquarters show another 
£15,091. Now I want to be quite clear 
on one point. I am not complaining of 
the amounts spent on these other pur- 
poses. But they do underline the small- 
ness of the sum spent on the theatre in 
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“MASTER JOHN KNOX?’ by Robert Kemp at the Gateway Theatre, Edinburgh. The aged 
John Knox with his Scottish Lords and the Shipmaster. Photo: J. T. Knight, Musselburgh. 


Scotland—costly institutions, keeping 
open for a large part of the year and 
with relentless overheads which must 
be met. 

If the Arts Council suddenly with- 
drew its support the Scottish National 
Orchestra would be dead and gone in 
a moment. The same, I fear, would 
now be true of these four theatres, two 
of which were able to carry on without 
subsidy in the past. It seems to me that 
the problem facing the Scottish Com- 
mittee is whether to continue with sub- 
ventions which do no more than ensure 
a continual state of crisis, or to try to 
work out some scheme, as was done 
with Covent Garden in London, where 
a realistic basis was found for the opera- 
tion and financing of the company. 

If the four companies in the cities 
have a similar history of struggde, there 
is a rosy gleam in the north, where the 
success of the Pitlochry Theatre often 
recalls to my mind a conversation with 
Tyrone Guthrie in which he told me 
his belief that theatregoing habits were 
changing, and that the future lay more 
with the summer festival than with the 
old winter-evening outing. One cannot 
deny that on a Scottish winter night 
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there is a strong temptation to stay by 
the fire in the knowledge that the tele- 
vision set will oblige with something to 
look at. I recall looking at my own set 
one evening of sleet, as I was about to 
leave for the theatre, and finding that 
Hancock, at his funniest, occupied the 


' half-hour before our curtain-up. It did 


not surprise me to find that the ‘door’ 
was a wretched one. 

Yet the directors are as lively as any- 
one could wish. As I write the Citizens’ 
has. finished Hamlet and has embarked 
on Ionesco. The Gateway, after a Shrew 
which drew ‘rave’ notices but not capa- 
city audiences, are performing my own 
Knox play, which they also follow with 
Ionesco. 

The close ties binding the professional 
and the amateur theatres, despite all 
jealousies and resentments, have been 
underlined by the similar problems 
which the amateur companies have to 
meet. Whatever the shortcomings of 
both, most people are convinced that a 
further weakening of their place in the 
community would be a grave social loss. 
In Edinburgh, for example, it was often 
to the amateurs that we looked for the 
performances of plays which would have 
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been suicide to us. 

Both types of theatre have to contend 
with the ‘creaming’ of the repertoire by 
television. We live in a world in which 


, the commonest remark is ‘I saw it on 


IV’. Very often the next sentence is ‘I 





THE HEART, MASTER PAGE 


hated it so much I never want to see it 
again’, or ‘It was so well done I don’t 
want to see it again’. Until the theatre 
can command exclusive material it will 
remain at a deadly disadvantage in 
dealing with its wealthy rival. 





By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


IR FRANK BENSON, Knight, 
S LL.D. and holder of the Croix de 

Guerre, died just on twenty-one 
years ago. It is some fifty since the 
culmination of his reign at Stratford, 
seventy-four since that reign began; the 
time is ripe for a fresh appraisal. ‘This 
has now been made by Mr. J. C. 
Trewin,* and no one who has read the 
two histories of the Memorial Theatre 


which bear his name will need to: be 
: told that he has discharged his task 
faithfully and well. Moreover he seéms 


to be one of those unassuming critics 
who really love our ancient art and are 
committed, in current jargon, to 
nothing but that love. Nor does it 
bother him that the golden age of the 
Bensonians is almost as remote from 
ours as the age of Kean. How far his 
own playgoing memories reach back 
I am not sure; but in pursuit of material 
for this book he has been indefatigable, 
and he has the imaginative insight for 
want of which the most scrupulous of 
chronicles—as this is—could be dull 
reading; the people of whom he writes 
live for us because they live for him. 
This gift also enables him to face a 
problem that besets nearly all writers 
of theatrical biography. If they are not 
to end with a downhill story they have 
to convince us that even when the 
hero’s sales-chart, as it were, was 
registering a decline the trajectory of 
his spirit was still soaring. Irving, dying 





* Benson and the Bensonians by J. C. Trewin, 
with a Foreword by Dorothy Green. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 42s. 


in harness, afforded his grandson an 
opportunity which Mr. Laurence Irving 
magnificently took, ending on a note of 
triumph. Not so with Benson. Con- 
demned to outlive his span by the very 
fitness that seemed to keep him ever 
young, he endured a long retirement; 
he emerged now and then when there 
was a speech to be made or a bust to 
be unveiled, and went back to his 
lodgings in West London. He was very 
poor, and he had parted from his wife. 
He was not altogether lonely; a couple 
of devoted friends saw to his comfort 
and some of his old associates strove, 
very touchingly, to tend the flame that 
was still burning in him. It flickered out 
at last in the bleak winter of 1939. The 
memorial service was impressive, but 
one felt that here was occasion for a 
Last Post, not for a flourish. Neverthe- 
less Mr. ‘Trewin, having set the trumpets 
duly sounding, contrives that they are 
still in our ears as we close the book. 
There were those who spoke of 
Benson as the Irving of the provinces. 
Both, it is true, fostered in the plain 
man a belief that to see Shakespeare on 
the boards was an exhilarating and 
uplifting experience and that the 
theatre was a reputable institution. 
But they were of different generations, 
and in their early circumstances they 
were far asunder. The ‘young aristo 
with plenty of the ready’, as a grateful 
fellow-actor described him, who made 
himself responsible for Mr. Walter 
Bentley’s Dramatic Company when 
that worthy stranded them at Cupar, 
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Fife, was in a position to telegraph 
to his father for the hundred pounds 
that enabled him to do so; it was not 
the first of several modest subsidies 
from the same source. He came of a 
well-to-do and distinguished family, 
and by way of Winchester and New 
College he passed lightly from Clytem- 
nestra in Balliol hall to Paris in Romeo 
and Juliet at the Lyceum: a silver spoon 
young man, one might say, if an ardent 
one. That was twenty-four years after 
Irving had begun his unremitting up- 
ward climb with a disastrous per- 
formance in Sunderland. Nor were the 
two men alike as actors. Irving was a 
romantic; self-taught, he might have 
benefited by a spell at the Comédie 
frangaise. Benson, by temperament and 
upbringing a classic, certainly would. 
Instead he submitted himself, in pre- 
paration for the Lyceum, to a number 
of experts whose conflicting methods 
may well have left their mark on his 
voice and style. Even as a swordsman 
he was too point-device for Irving, 
who at rehearsal disarmed him instantly 
and said ‘Die, me boy, die’. Irving, no 
man for games, was a master of the art 
of mime. Benson was a redoubtable 
athlete. Almost to the end of his days 
he could do his standing jump over the 
table as Petruchio. But in that feat of 
gymnastics there was not the same 
dramatic relevancy as when Irving, 
as the drunken Dubosc, kicked a chair 
to pieces with impeccable timing. 
The new actor-manager was twenty- 
five, and had exactly eight months’ 
professional experience behind him; 
he was to become renowned as a 
trainer of actors but he never, some 
said, completely trained himself. He 
had no head for business, and his 
accounts were habitually in confusion 
until in the fulness of time the wise and 
urbane Bill Savery took charge of 
them. His qualifications for leadership 
were of a different order: his breeding, 
his physique and stamina, his high 
crusading spirit; above all there was a 
light of vision in him, irradiating the 
whole man, that the vicissitudes of the 
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road could never dim. You will find all 
these attributes in Hugh Riviére’s 
painting of him; that vibrant youth in 
running-shorts was in fact fifty-two at 
the time. 


His ideas about the staging of Shake- 


speare were largely those of Irving’s day, 
To anyone who seeks to know what a 
Benson show looked like in performance 
the few existing photographs are a very 
poor guide. Stage photography was in 
its infancy. It was possible to obtain a 
record of a setting by turning on all the 
stage and auditorium lights and leaving 
the shutter open for a considerable time; 
but for a scene in action the magnesium 
flash was used, and the result was as a 
rule distressingly harsh. Even the 
elaborate installation that supplanted 
the flashlight was unselective, destroy- 
ing all mystery. It is only in recent 
years that we have become able to 
reproduce what an audience actually 
sees, or is made to think it sees. 

We have to picture these productions 
in their own lighting. When we read, 
in a Benson prompt-book, ‘Gas down, 
limes blue’ we may fancy we are half- 
way back to the ‘Lamps down’ of Mr. 
Crummles. But there were ten or 
twelve limes at the old Memorial 
Theatre, with men in charge of them 
who knew their business; and gas, in 
the right hands, was by no means a 
crude illuminant. At the new Her 
Majesty’s it was observed that Tree, 
with electricity at his disposal, could 
not rival the soft brilliance, nor the 
chiaroscuro, of the gas-lit Lyceum. And 
the painters who worked within the 
limitations of this warm, festive light 
achieved effects of a delicacy no water- 
colourist would despise. Many of Ben- 
son’s backcloths were so faint that one 
could hardly tell what was on them 
until the gas-battens brought them to 
life and the gas-limes made them glow. 

In some respects he could do things 
more handsomely than we can now 
afford. With sixty-four ‘extras’ in 
Antony and Cleopatra he must have had 
nearly a hundred performers on the 
stage, even more perhaps in julwus 
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Caesar; but in every town he visited 
there were reliable citizens who were 
proud to walk on for the price of three 
pints of mild-and-bitter. His Merry 
Wives would have brought him before 
the Bench today, although I doubt 
whether the tiny children he engaged 
were any the worse for their evening’s 
excitement. Then, also, there was the 
band: a score or so of instrumentalists 
with brass enough to raise the roof at 
need. These shows opened with the 
swing and drive of a good musical; the 
play was held in the embrace of the 
music, and the actors’ voices had to be 
of corresponding scale. A time came 
when we deplored this quasi-operatic 
treatment of Shakespeare; now there 
are signs that we might gladly revert 
to it, if we had the money. 

It is not only the scale of the Ben- 
sonians’ voices that I sometimes miss 
today, remembering such glorious ex- 
plosions of mere sound as the “‘Banishéd’ 
of Murray Carrington’s—or Basil Rath- 
bone’s— Romeo, and Dorothy Green’s 
‘O withered is the garland of the war!’ 
They had a spaciousness of personality, 
too, that amply filled the proscenium 
frame; the alleged intimacy of the 
apron stage would have meant, I 
suspect, very little to them. They were 
accustomed to ‘putting themselves 
across’ to a provincial pit and gallery, 
and they had not been tamed by the 
discipline of the studios They did not 
appear to have been drilled; their 
perfect co-ordination seemed to be the 
natural outcome of their having played 
together years on end. Rather simple 
souls, we might think them, and 
reprehensibly unaware how complicated 
Shakespeare can be made if one bur- 
rows deep enough in search of hidden 
meanings. At all events they never 
attempted to outdo him in psychologi- 
cal profundity; it would not have 
occurred to Benson, as it has to some 
bright minds since, that the root of 
Iago’s trouble was an unnatural passion 
for the Moor. We might find George 
Weir’s Falstaff a very naive creation 
compared with the stupendous thing 


that Baliol Holloway was to make of 
him one day. We might cavil at a text 
that was imperfectly pure in one sense 
and too zealously pure in another: 
Shakespeare’s whores were demoted to 
wantons. But a Victorian player who 
was spacious enough could by-pass 
Victorian prudery. Stratford did not 
readily forgive, and assuredly did not 
forget, Mrs. Benson’s Doll Tearsheet. 

_ There was a rough grace in their 
action that went better with togas and 
chain-mail than with west-end suitings. 
They conformed unquestioningly to 
Shakespeare’s notion of a gentleman. 
Being themselves in receipt of four 
pounds ten a week, less or more, they 
tossed their purses of stage-money to 
underlings with a nonchalance that 
might have won the approval of Sir 
Philip Sidney or the Earl of ‘Ssouthamp- 
ton. Their Yorkist and Lancastrian 
lords were veritable lords, with a habit 
of command and a firm insistence on 
degree. Their Rome _ was the 
Eternal City herself as seen threugh 
Plutarch’s eyes by enthusiastic English- 
men of the Renaissance; in the Roman 
plays they persuaded us that they were 
of finer fibre than ourselves. It was the 
same with the women. A Bensonian 
Desdemona was not a wistful little 
darling foredoomed to a dismal end; 
she was a mettlesome patrician, the 
catch of the Venetian season, who 
atoned with dignity for defying the 
social code. In short, if the word may 
be permitted, she was a lady. 

| This largeness of spirit was no doubt 
innate in men like Asche and Rodney, 
women like Dorothy Green and Ethel 
Carrington, but it came to be the 
recognized mark of all who served with 
Benson; if it was not in them to begin 
with they drew it from their chief. Of 
his own merits as an actor there were 
divergent views. According to many 
his top-note was Richard II. Mr. 
Trewin offers us the choice between 
Montague’s well-known panegyric and 
a Chicago critic’s dismissal of the 
performance as one long howl; we have 
good reasons for trusting Montague and 
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an excellent one for distrusting O’Don- 
nell Bennett. Candour compels me to 
admit that Benson’s voice, lovely in 
legato passages, sometimes did strange 
things. But nothing comes more readily 
to a mean man than to spot the 
imperfections ofa great one.’ Whatreally 
counted in this Richard was that it 
was regal, poised, imaginative, sen- 
sitive, radiant. It was the interpretation 
of a visionary. 

The vision that upheld Benson 
through life would not be easy to define. 
Like the melancholy of Jaques—though 
here the resemblance ends—it was 
compounded of many ingredients; 
among them were Yeoman England, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, a touch of 
Ruskin perhaps, a strong dash of 
William Morris. It was a vision wholly 


antipathetic to the machine age, yet 
it beckoned him when he was sixty to 
the driving seat of an ambulance in the 
front line. These elements fused in a 
mystical concept that he often used to 
call the Song of Stratford, and when 
he rhapsodized on the theme at a 
Birthday luncheon some of his hearers 
found him hard to follow. But his voice 
rang, as if in challenge to all littleness of 
heart, and his eyes shone, and they 
were content. After the new theatre was 
open we paid him the tribute of an Old 
Bensonian matinée, and laid the laurels 
at his feet. He said a few words; what 
they were I forget. But the voice was 
still there, and the eyes, still bent on 
unattainable horizons. When it was all 
over someone near me said ‘I feel now 
that this theatre has been blessed.’ 


THE MORON AS HERO 


By IAN RODGER 


visited by a school of writing 

which has chosen the moron as 
hero. It is claimed on its behalf that it 
is attempting to demonstrate the failure 
of man to communicate with his fellows 
and the fact that we are all essentially 
alienate to each other. I do not wish 
to argue here the validity of the thesis 
of the lack of communication. I merely 
wish to question the dramatic means 
which are being employed by this 
school to transmit these and other hypo- 
theses. The moron has a place on the 
stage. He or she can be a tragic or a 
comic figure or can be employed deli- 
berately as an almost inanimate block 
to the transmission of ideas. In this last 
role the moron can create tension or 
momentarily distract attention from 
the flow of a play. 

In Tennessee Williams’s Suddenly Last 
Summer the principal characters are 
recognizable human beings dealing 
with an unusual but possible situation. 


| visi theatre is currently being 


The heroine’s mother, a_ secondary 
character, is a babbling middle-class 
fool with little feeling and no imagina- 
tion. Though she belongs to the world 
that most of us inhabit every day, it. is 
she who is shown to be alienated from 
the others and lacking in any under- 
standing of the tragedy that embroils 
her daughter Catherine and her sister- 
in-law Mrs. Venable. She is emotion- 
aily and intellectually a moron. Mr. 
Williams employs her as a stumbling 
block over which the argument between 
her daughter and her sister-in-law has 
to take place. Her stupidity and false 
sentiment, her failure to understand 
what is really going on and her obses- 
sion with money and her own security 
are merely used by Mr. Williams to 
heighten dramatic effect and to increase 
the play’s tension. As Mr. Williams 
rightly considers that the main stream 
of a play must flow through characters 
who are relatively intelligent and 
capable of self-expression, Catherine’s 
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mother remains a minor character. In 
this way she is in line of descent from 
the porter in Macbeth. The porter at 
the door in Macbeth is placed at the 
precise moment in the play where his 
inconsequent babblings can create the 
greatest tension. 

In the current school of writing for 
the theatre, the authors have dismissed 
the rest of the cast and are concentrat- 
ing on characters like the porter and 
Catherine’s mother. It is claimed for 
Mr. Pinter and Mr. Simpson that they 
are interested in putting across the 
theme that there is essentially no com- 
munication. I feel however that their 
point could be better put if they em- 
ployed intelligent characters and then 
showed them to be incapable of com- 
munication. At the present time we are 
being offered sketches rather than com- 
pleted works in which characters 
trapped in suburban atrophy and/or 
verging on senile decay stumble and 
repeat themselves ad nauseam. Mr. Pinter 
and Mr. Simpson, to name only two of 
our current practitioners in this field, 
display a fine command of naturalistic 
dialogue. They are sometimes so faith- 
ful to the vagaries of speech employed 
by mentally deficients that one wonders 
whether they use tape recorders to har- 
vest their dialogue. If they do, I have 
nothing against this. My objection is 
simply that after the first five minutes 
of repetition and mundane non sequitur 
I have, to use the jazz phrase, got the 
message. I then know that nothing is 
guing to happen because nothing can 
happen, and that nothing is going to 
mean anything. 

I know that there are clever answers 
waiting for this brave confession. A 
friend of mine who is a psychiatrist 
tried to defend Mr. Pinter’s The Care- 
taker by telling me that people like Mr. 
Pinter’s characters existed and that only 
the week before he had seen the play 
he had been called out to deal with a 
woman who had been waiting for Godot 
on Hammersmith Broadway station. 
When I put it to him that I did not 
deny the existence of such people but 
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that they were hardly the best people 
to express the dilemma of the human 
situation, he had to admit my point. It 
may serve a didactic purpose to make 
an audience aware that some human 
beings have been reduced by their en- 
vironment to an amoebic mush, but the 
thesis of the lack of communication, 
which is essentially an intellectual con- 
ceit, should surely be worked out 
through at least normal characters. 

I do not doubt the intentions of play- 
wrights like Mr. Pinter, but I cannot 
help voicing some nasty suspicions. Why 
is it that most of their characters are 
possessed of the kind of intelligence that 
would not get them a job as a navvy on 
the buildings? If they want to say some- 
thing useful about the human situation 
why do they employ characters who are 
almost incapable of a single logical 
sequence in conversation? Is it because 
they lack the mental ability or agility 
to portray people with a higher [.Q. 
who are nevertheless experiencing isola- 
tion and incomprehension? Before they 
answer these questions I should like to 
see a play by one of them which in- 
volved for example a Professor of Pure 
Physics and his wife with a First in 
Classics. The characters could perhaps 
begin by discussing music and—to titil- 
late the Hampstead fringe—go on to 
an argument about the new edition of 
Bradshaw. Such a dialogue might not 
be very interesting or amusing, but it 
would at least show that they were 
trying to deal with the problem of 
communication on a higher level of 
intelligence. If they could provide 
heroes isolated by a breakdown in 
communication who were not morons 
drifting in a suburban waste land I 
would begin to think that there was 
something in what they were doing. 

I am aware that to suppose purpose 
in a work of art is to lay oneself open 
to the retort that there is no such thing 
as art, and no longer any such thing as 
purpose. This kind of retort is of course 
nonsense and it is time to expose the 
stupidity of those who fall in behind the 
nihilist banner of anti-art. Though there 
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is some disagreement on the question 
of whether the theatre exists to instruct 
or amuse, there can be nothing but 
agreement on the point that it exists to 
communicate. Anyone who maintains 
that it is enough to transmit a formless 
kind of tension and that the playwright 
does not need to communicate any idea 
either of instruction or of entertainment 
is on a par with the spoiled child who 
says that he does not like going to school 
because the teachers are trying to make 
him write. Schools exist to teach people 
to write and theatres exist because they 
are a vehicle of communication. If an 
author cannot accept the limitations 
demanded by the theatre he should 
write for something else or for himself. 
If he is unable to transmit anything 
more than the fact,that some people 
are numb from the feet up—a fact 
which incidentally ought to be fairly 
widely known—he should give up trying 
to write for the theatre. ; 

I do not of course wish people like 
Mr. Pinter and Mr. Simpson to give 
up writing for the stage. In their subur- 
ban sketches they display a wit and a 
power of observation which is equalled 
only by radio practitioners like Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. MacDowall, Miss 
Joyce Grenfell and Mr. Eric Barker. 
They are currently making the mistake, 
which has so far been avoided by their 
equals mentioned above, of dressing up 
sketch characters and making sketch 
situations stand as complete plays. 
Stephens and MacDowall (in their 
‘Monday Night at Home’ pieces) know 
when to stop. Miss Grenfell—even 
though her portraits sometimes fall flat 
—makes a direct appeal to that intel; 
lectual snobbery which makes us regard 
others as the idiots, and which plays 
quite a large part in the acceptance of 
plays by Mr. Pinter and Mr. Simpson: 
by London audiences. Mr. Eric Barker 
is possibly a superior rather than an 
equal but he, like the others I have 
mentioned, has few pretensions. He is 
aware that his old gentlemen in seaside 
hotels and his teatime trio ensembles form 
only a minor part of the canvas of man- 
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kind. His near moronic clerks and musi- 
cians and his gentlemen on the verge 
of senile decay are brilliantly drawn, 
but I am quite sure that he would not 
expect them to take the centre of the 
stage. 

The centre of the stage must of neces- 
sity be held by a character who is 
possessed of supra-normal abilities. This 
is not to say that there is no place for 
the moron; it is only to say that there 
is no real place for the moron as hero. 
A moronic hero may flatter the smug- 
ness of an intellectual audience and he 
may even instruct rather tangentially, 
but he cannot have any lasting place in 
our memory. When it comes to mum- 
bling and badly expressed thoughts, the 
next moron is as good as the last. A 
playwright who employs the moron to 
put across his message is no better off 
than a man whotries to cut corn with a 
whip. The hero—or central figure, if 
there are those who find the word hero 
old-fashioned—needs to be sharp as a 
knife. Whether he is a character inviting 
or rejecting the audience’s self-identifi- 
cation is a secondary consideration. 
He may be seen caught in the toils of a 
situation which has been inspired by 
moronic secondary characters but he 
cannot, if the theatre is to survive as a 
place of instruction or of entertainment, 
be a moron. There may indeed be many 
morons in society and many people 
whose minds have been destroyed by 
our civilization. Their place, however, 
is not in the centre of the stage. 
Tennessee Williams did not make 
Catherine’s mother the heroine of Sud- 
denly Last Summer. He used her as an 
agonizing block to the full flow of his 
play’s development. He exploited the 
tension she was capable of creating and 
then cast her aside. Even in his other 
plays, where some of the characters 
might be said to be socially marginal, 
their moronic utterance is controlled to 
the point where it becomes expository 
and meaningful. Unless and until the 
playwrights in the present school can 
learn this lesson they should leave well 
alone. The hero cannot be a moron. 
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‘THE VILLAGE THAT WOULD HAVE A DRAGON’ By L 


DU GARDE PEACH. 


Delegates to the British Drama League ae Soa saw this scene in the cave in rehearsal! when 
t October. 


they visited the Playhouse at Great Hucklow 


NEW PLAYS IN .REPERTORY 
Some of the plays recently given their British professional premiere by Repertory Companies. 
Compiled from material made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS Renaissance Theatre Co. 
The Darkling Plain by Charles Vites. Set in 
farmhouse in a middle-European country, 
this play won the Manchester Evening News 
Play Competition. 5 m., 2 f. 

BirMINGHAM Repertory Co. One Man’s Meat by 
Thomas Muschamp. Story of two brothers 
and a bride, set in working class district of 
a northern town. 4 m., 4 f., 3 voices. 

CANTERBURY Marlowe Theatre. The Bread of 
Life. A sequence from fifteenth-century 
miracle plays compiled by John Russell 
Brown. 19 m., 4 f. (doubling). 

CHELTENHAM Everyman Theatre. Chance of 
Daylight by Leonard Smith. The story of 
two next-door families. 4 m., 2 f. 

Coventry Belgrade Theatre. Dreaming Bands- 
men by Jeremy Sandford. 11 m., 5 f. 

FaARNHAM Castle Theatre. Rock Bottom by 
Dennis Spencer. Comedy of working-class 
people in Midlands. 4 m., 2 f. We'll All be 
Millionaires by Roy Plumley. Set in Corn- 
wall. 7 m., 2 f. 

Giascow Citizens Theatre. Wedding Day by 
Jack Ronder. Story of two sisters, set in flat 
‘in Edinburgh. 3 m., 3 f. 
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GutLtprorp Theatre Co. The Man who could not 
Kill by Norman Vane. Time, Spring 1945. 
6 m., 5 f. Party for Jeremy by Bill Owen. Set 
in a Streatham boarding house. 4 m., 5 f. 

HorncHurcuH Theatre Trust. The Trouble with 
Our Ivy 2 m., 2 f. and Stuff and Nonsense 
2 m., 3 f. both by David Perry. 

Ipswico Theatre. Up a Gum Tree, comedy by 
William Douglas Home. 20 m., 4 f. 

NOTTINGHAM Playhouse. Beautiful Dreamer by 
Jack Pulman. A youth and his aspirations. 
5 m., +f. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. Room for One More 
by Peter van Greenaway. Three young men 
taking over a flat find a body in the ward- 
robe, and much else besides. 9 m., 5 f. 

Sauissury Arts Theatre. Flying Feathers by 
Geoffrey Lumsden. Farce. 5 m., 6 f. Love 
by Appointment by Anthony Whitby. An 
unromantic comedy. 3 m., 7 f. 

Wrnpsor Theatre Royal. Handful of Tansy by 
Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman. 
4 m., 2 f. 

Wortuinc Connaught Theatre. My Darling 
Family by Felicity Douglas. A possessive 
woman and her ily. 6 m., 5 f. 











The British Theatre 


| 1100-1900 
Its Repertory and Practice 


E. J. BURTON, M.A. 


A practical history of the theatre. E. J. Burton’s comprehensive 
work gives full details of contemporary production—the original 
methods of presentation, style of speech, costume, movement 
and characterization. An appendix provides a long, almost hitherto 
unexploited, list of plays. 48 drawings 271 pages 25s. net. 


**An invaluable handbook for amateur producers, 


teachers and students of drama.’’ 


FRANCES MACKENZIE, 
Principal of Training Department, British Drama League. 
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ARCHIE 


The House of Nathan, world famous 
firm of theatrical costumiers, claims 
with pride and justification to be 
the servant of the theatre in every 
form, including television and 
cinema. The book tells, with 
modesty and humour, the story of 
a remarkable organisation and 
includes many letters, hitherto 
unpublished, from theatrical and 
literary celebrities. 
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30s. 
From all booksellers or in case of 
difficulty at 31s. 6d. by post from net 


George Newnes Limited, Tower House, 
NEWNES 


Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, » 

I wonder whether Dr. Dorothy Knowles, in 
her article on Ionesco’s Rhinoceros in the 
Autumn number of Drama is not guilty of 
the mistake, so mercilessly ridiculed in the 
play, of engaging in a futile discussion as to 
whether the rhinoceros has one horn or two, 
whether the conformism that is being attacked 
is of the Right or of the Left? There is no 
doubt that in the play and outside it Ionesco 
has taken the greatest care not to be specific, 
and it may be that this was due to a fear of 
ery reprisals, as Dr. Knowles suggests. 

ould it not however be more flattering to 
Ionesco, both as a man and as a dramatist, to 
assume that he widened the scope of the play 
because he is interested in the universal and 
eternal problem of fanaticism and not just in 
one particular manifestation of it? To equate 
‘rhinoceritis’ simply and solely with the 
Fascism which, in Dr. Knowles’ view, threatens 
present-day France and Germany, is surely to 
reduce the play to a mere political tract. 

These are perhaps particular aspects of 
Ionesco’s general theme, and producers in 
France and Germany who favour a realistic 
approach may well be justified in stressing 
them so as to drive the point home more 
compellingly to their particular audiences, 
just as a Latin-American production might 
replace the singing of Lili Marlene with Cuban 
rhythms. Such specific references would how- 
ever be almost meaningless in this country and 
realistic producers here would have the greatest 
difficulty in finding substitutes since ‘rhino- 
ceritis’ is not a feature of political life in this 
country. On the whole it seems preferable to 
leave the issue obscure, thus counting, as did 
Orson Welles, on the intelligence of the 
audiences, rather than to turn the crude 
glare of a searchlight on one aspect alone of 
the play’s theme. 


University of Liverpool. C. CHADWICK 


Dear Editor, 

From the B.D.L. Conference at Buxton, at 
which many of us arrived full of enthusiasm, 
at least some will have gone home feeling 
rather subdued. Why was there such an 
incessant preoccupation with age? The theme 
was so stressed that in the coffee breaks it 
became a joke to ask for shawls, sticks and 
assistance back to the conference room! 

In all fairness we must remember that this 
constant harping came not from the ‘teen 
and twenties’ who actually deprecated a certain 
feeling (almost like a colour bar) between the 
young and the old. No; much of this age- 
inferiority-complex came from those in the full 
flower of their faculties. Would the younger 
delegates be willing to jettison the many great 
names which rush to the mind because of some 
strange edict that ‘everything stops at 30?’ 
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Of course not. They had come to benefit from 
the stores of knowledge of those older than 
themselves, to exchange experiences with those 
of their own generation and to take part as 
individuals (without any age-tag) in the 
discussions and deliberations of the Conference. 

Age is an attitude of mind. Who has not known 
some very vital 70s and some lethargic 17s? 
If we can find people with interest and 
enthusiasm, inspiration and imagination, in a 
word, with flair for the theatre in any of its 
facets, let us give them all the opportunity 
and encouragement we can, whether they 
be six, sixteen or sixty. We would do well to 
remember that interest in the theatre has no 
age limit; it will last us all our lives. 

Puyius Busnitt-Matruews 

Birmingham 15. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DUMFRIES 


From Scotland comes the good news that a 
famous old theatre, built in the reign of 
George III, has recently been purchased, 
extensively remodelled and is now occupied 
by one of the oldest amateur groups in 
Scotland, the Dumfries Guild of Players. This 
Society has an unbroken record of 48 years. 

When it opened in 1792 the Theatre Royal 
was described as the handsomest provincial 
theatre in Scotland (the design was based on 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol). It seated between 
500 and 600 people. Many famous people 
appeared on its stage, including Mrs. Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, William Charles Macready 
and Samuel Phelps. The advent of the cinema 
caused the theatre to close in 1909, when it 
became a picture-house and variety theatre 
with roller skating facilities, and it continued 
thus until 1954. It is now a small intimate 
theatre with excellent equipment, great com- 
fort and tasteful décor. From a niche in the 
wall of the auditorium a bust of Robert 
Burns surveys the transformation of a theatre 
with which he had a very close connection. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie, in a witty speech, 
reopened the Theatre Royal on October Ist, 
the ceremony being followed by an informal 
dinner. Major Niall Macpherson, M.P. for 
Dumfriesshire and Joint Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland, said that in the years he 
had been Member for the constituency he had 
observed devotion to the theatre grow on many 
sides and in many ways. The building is a 
remarkable demonstration of what can be done 
with voluntary and devoted labour shared by 
all the members of a group. 

Following the official reopening the Guild 
gaye their first production in their new home— 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows. The per- 
formance must have brought back memories 
to actor John Laurie, a native of Dumfries, 
who was in the audience with his sisters, as 
he played the part of John Shand for the 
Guild in 1920. f 














BERTOLT BRECHT 


plays 


VOLUME 1 consists of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, The Threepenny 
Opera, The Life of Galileo and The Trial of Lucullus. 

So far Brecht’s name alone has been familiar— perhaps unduly 
familiar—to the English reader and theatregoer. Opportunities for 
seeing his plays performed in England have been slight, and avail- 
able translations, scattered in anthologies and magazines, have 
seldom satisfied those who knew the original German. This edition 
is an attempt to remedy matters by presenting the best available 
translations of the chief plays, if necessary having new ones made. 
The texts are those of the latest German editions and Brecht's notes 
to the plays are included. 

A second volume, in preparation, will contain Mother Courage, The 
Good Woman of Sezuan, Puntila and St Joan of the Stockyards. 








new in Methuen’s Modern Plays 


JOHN MORTIMER'S 


LUNCH HOUR and other plays 


These four short plays show John Mortimer’s blend of fantasy and reality at 
its best. The first two, Lunch Hour and Collect Your Hand Baggage are written 
for the theatre, and the last two, David and Broccoli and Cal! Me a Liar for 
television. Paperback 5s; Hardback edition 12s 6d 





36 Essex Street, London WC2 
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The Art of Denis Johnston 


Denis Johnston: Collected Plays, in two 
volumes. Jonathan Cape. I. The Old Lady Says 
No!, The Scythe and the Sunset, A Fourth for 
Bridge. 16s. II. The Moon in the Yellow River, 
The Dreaming Dust, Strange Occurrence on Ire- 
land’s Eye. 18s. All with prefaces by the author. 


If the Irish Drama (c. 1930-60) is not already 
a set subject in Eng. Lit. it soon will have to 
be. For here is something quite distinct from 
the two-and-a-half-centuries-old succession of 
-" written by Irishmen, from Congreve and 
arquhar to Shaw, for Englishmen to see. 
These plays, almost all of them in English, the 
language of the oppressor, were written by 
Irishmen to delight, to hearten and even to 
infuriate their own countrymen. Some of them 
demand an ear attuned to the dialect of Con- 
nemara or West Cork, some miss the mark 
with us unless we know our Dublin, some have 
a greatness that overrides these obstacles. But 
together they constitute a phenomenon in 
dramatic literature. The pundits have already 
made their assessment of Yeats, Synge and 
Lennox Robinson. Very soon they will have 
to judge the relative merits of Mr. Sean 
O’Casey, Mr. Denis Johnston and, shall we 
say, Mr. Brendan Behan. To Mr. Behan’s The 
Hostage they must concede a certain largeness 
of heart, while deprecating any assumption 
that true drama only begins to stir when 
everyone is adverbially tight and kicking up 
an adjectival shindy. But Mr. Johnston may 
set them a real teaser, when they attempt to 
measure him against Mr. O’Casey. Juno and 
The Plough and the Stars are masterpieces, yet 
Mr. Johnston’s ironic handling of the Easter 
Rising is also masterly in its unpretentious way. 
For better or worse, poverty and the events of 
1916 left enduring scars on Mr. O’Casey; he 
could not have written the graceful prefaces 
that come so easily from the pen of Mr. John- 
ston, a much younger man whose memories of 
that time are less poignant. Moreover, Mr. 
Johnston never fobs us off with noble writing 
as a labour-saving substitute for the real drama- 
tic stuff, which Mr. O’Casey emphatically 
does in The Silver Tassie. In the six plays com- 
prised in this collection there is a good deal 
that could be cut, as the author engagingly 
admits; but there are no irrelevancies; the play 
is always constant to its theme and the weaving 
of its fabric goes on, unobtrusively, all the time. 


In these days of ferment we have become 
accustomed to plays in which anything may 
happen at any moment, plays in which every- 
thing happens backward, plays in which 
nothing happens at all. Mr. Johnston himself 
has not ceased to be adventurous, but in 1930 
he was almost recklessly of the Left. The 
mélange des genres, condemned by French criti- 
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cism as a sign of decadence, had: of course no 
more terrors for him than it had for Shake- 
speare (cut the gravediggers, he says, and see 
what happens to the last act at Elsinore). It 
was likewise said, with some justice, that all 
was not well when we were producing pictures 
that ought to be stories, essays masquerading 
as novels; even this did not deter him. For 
before he was thirty he had committed himself 
—such was his faith in the emotive power of 
words—to the composition of ‘an opera that 
did not need to be sung’, This was his Robert 
Emmet play, in which he enquires (and finds 
a dusty answer) what Emmet would make of 


' the Dubliners of today and they of him. It was 
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refused by Lady Gregory for the Abbey and 
was thereupon gaily entitled The Old Lady Says. 
JVo!. In the event it was Hilton Edwards and 
Micheal MacLiamméir who proved that this 
expressionist frolic (and something more) could 
be made coherent and beautiful on the stage. 

With The Moon in the Yellow River he came 
into his own. I loved it when I saw it; reading 
it I love it still more. To say a play reads 
better than it acts is as a rule to damn it; not 
so here. This is an actors’ play, and even un- 
sympathetic acting could not kill, for example, 
the episode of the home-made shell that has 
refused to go off—George, you will remember, 
is nursing it hopefully while Potts bangs it on 
the nose with a mallet, and George says ‘Give 
it a good hard one, Potts old man’. That glory 
is with me still. But when I saw the play I did 
not perceive with what art it is fitted into the 
pattern of the whole, nor how that pattern is 
made to embrace all the craziness, the gal- 
lantry, the ruthlessness, the gentleness and the 
sheer devilment of the men who fought in the 
Trouble, nor the pride with which power is 
shewn to be a feeble thing when it comes up 
against a dream. Mr. Johnston is a master of 
the anything-at-any-moment technique; he 
keeps the fancy poised for flight in all direc- 
tions. His early instinct was a sure one, for 
such art is very much akin to music. If in 
performance we do not get all that he has to 
give us it is because his ‘operas’ call for a 
Toscanini at the desk. 

He is on the verge of sixty, but there is no 
sign yet of hardening arteries. The Scythe and 
the Sunset, his modestly proffered companion- 
piece to The Plough and the Stars, saw the lights 
only two years ago; in its compassion, irony 
and fun, its significant inconsequence, it recalls 
the play I have just praised. In The Dreaming 
Dust he explores the private life of Dr. Swift, 
with some assistance from the Seven Deadly 
Sins. I am not quite sure about. this play, 
although when I saw it Hilton Edwards, as 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, not only sustained 
the part with a majesty and finesse that are 
rare today but, as producer, contrived to thread 
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A further exciting de- 
cade of the theatre, by 
the authors of The Gay 
Twenties. Illustrated 
with over 130 photo- 
graphs from the famous 
Mander and Mitchen- 
son Theatre Collection 
and with a foreword by 
Emlyn Williams. 35s. 
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his way through all the intricacies of here and 
there, then and now, that his author had im. 
posed on him. Swift’s relationship with the 
two poor ladies is admirably done; so is his 
mad and dreadful end. I missed only the great 
Doctor in his heyday, when he was mighty 
enough to ask an Earl to convey to the Prime 
Minister that he would be unable to dine with 
him as usual. A trifling blemish; I found these 
two volumes enchanting from first to last. 
W. Bripces-ApAms 


Come to the Fair 

The Theatre of the London Fairs in the 
Eighteenth Century by Sybil Rosenfeld. 
Cambridge. 30s. 

Books of theatre history fall into two main 
classes: the many, that are based on other 
books; and the few, that represent discoveries 
from original research. This book is pre- 
eminently one of the few. It tells for the first 
time the full story of the theatrical booths that 
were established in the London fairgrounds 
during the 18th century; it traces the develop- 
ment of humble booths presenting crude drolls 
and folk legends, whose content had scarcely 
changed since the Middle Ages, into quite 
respectable portable wooden playhouses, 
patronized by royalty and gentry, presenting 
much the same theatrical fare as the West 
End theatres with casts of actors drawn from 
the patent houses. 

It is a story as interesting to the social as to 
the theatrical historian. It has been quarried 
from the small-type advertisements in news- 
papers, from fugitive throw-away playbills, 
and from a few bare manuscript records. The 
plain undramatic manner in which the facts 
are presented gives few hints of the long and 
exciting hunt that their collection must have 
entailed. 

Few readers will need to read steadily 
through the chapters in which the showmen 
and productions at Bartholomew and South- 
wark Fairs are recorded year by year, but the 
information here will be invaluable for 
reference. The general chapters on the choice 
of plays and their methods of staging provide, 
however, a most interesting survey of this 
minor chapter in the history of the London 
theatre. The care and accuracy with which 
the work has been compiled is beyond praise, 
though this reviewer would venture to suggest 
that the performance of Ben Jonson’s Bartholo- 
mew Fair, seen by Pepys in 1668, took place in 
one of the regular playhouses and not in the 
Fair at all. 

Reading this book gives rise to two reflec- 
tions. The first is a wonder at the almost 
pathological hatred for the theatre displayed 
by the civic authorities. Time and again 
attempts were made to prevent the theatrical 
booths from performing at the fairs. Why was 
this? The plays they presented were rough, 
crude stuff, but they were not immoral, they 
were not blasphemous, they were not revo- 
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lutionary. What was there about the theatre 
to arouse this violent opposition from respect- 
able citizens—an opposition that has only 
finally disappeared in the present century? 
It seems to have been a theological rather 


than a rational opposition, in which the | 


theatre took the place that alcohol occupied 
for a later generation of puritans. 

The second is the realization that during 
the 18th century, in an age incomparably less 
educated, rougher and poorer than our own, 
the theatre played an essential part in the 
entertainments of the fairgrounds. Despite 
hostile laws and _ persecuting officials the 
theatrical booths returned again and again to 
these gatherings of popular entertainment. 
Today there are no hostile laws or persecuting 
officials, but where are the theatrical booths 
on Hampstead Heath or at Goose Fair? When 
the Festival Pleasure Gardens were opened in 
Battersea Park during the Festival of Britain a 
delightfully gay and intimate theatre was 
included in the layout. For one season it 
presented a brave programme of light enter- 
tainments, puppets and Victorian music hall; 
but for many years past the Riverside Theatre 
—the most charming small playhouse in 
London—has seen no theatrical performances. 

This book reminds us of a time when the 
theatre was synonymous with pleasure, merry- 
making and popular amusement; when there 
was no divorce between the people and the 
playhouse. ‘Io those who search into the past 
it will be a signpost to many fascinating dis- 
coveries ; to those who would recreate a popular 
theatre in England it will be a beacon, lighting 
the way to the rediscovery of a lost heritage. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


Improvisation 
Exercise Improvisation by Robert Newton. 
Garnet Miller. 5s. 

Improvisation, derived more or less closely 
from Stanislavsky, has long been recognized 
in this country as an important basis of training 
for actors, both professional and amateur. It is 
also widely practised in schools under the name 
of Creative Drama, but here the objective is 
more often psychological than dramatic. 

Imaginative leadership is all-important in 
those who teach drama and the most successful 
teachers of improvisation have a fertile 
invention. Even they, however, may find their 
source of ideas drying up at times, and will 
welcome new suggestions to start them off 
afresh. There is always a demand for books of 
exercises in improvisation, especially from 
school teachers, and Mr. Newton’s_ book, 
though brief, supplies a wide range of material 
which should be invaluable. 

The exercises begin with simple solo and 
group improvisations on feeling evoked by 
observation of physical objects and goes on to 
improvisation to help characterization, group- 
awareness, mood and theatre-sense. Finall 
there are quite elaborate scenarios which 
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Shakespeare’s 
Comedies 


BERTRAND EVANS 


*, .. a genuine work of criticism... He 
helps us to understand . . . why, after 
more than three and a half centuries, the 
plays continue not only to enjoy the 
approbation of the learned but also to 
enthrall unsophisticated theatregoers. 
The secret is audience-control. I think 
that Mr Evans has written the most 
important book on Shakespeare’s plays 
that has appeared for many years.’ 
Terence Spencer in the NEW 
STATESMAN 42s. net 


The Bad- 
Tempered Man 
or The Misanthrope 


A Play in Five Scenes by 
MENANDER 


Translated by 


PHILIP VELLACOTT 


With a Foreword by 
CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Menander’s comedies had an enormous 
reputation in antiquity, but Dyscolus.(The 
Bad-Tempered Man) is the first compiete 
play to come to light. Based on Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones’s edition of the text (Oxford 
Classical Texts), Mr Vellacott’s version 
has already been performed on the BBC 
Third Programme. 10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Gift Books 
for the 
Theatre-Lover 


Shakespeare’s Public 


MARTIN HOLMES 

‘Emphatically a book to be read by everybody 

with an interest in the subject’. Daily Telegraph 
Illustrated 26s. net 


Stories from Shakespeare 
MARCHETTE CHUTE 
Here is a key to the fullest understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays. It is for all ages, for the 
student as much as for the theatregoer. 

16s. net 


Dancing for Diaghilev 
The Memoirs of LYDIA SOKOLOVA 
Edited by Richard Buckle 
‘Will fascinate both the vast balletomane public 
and survivors from the Twenties who, without 
being experts upon dancing, were profoundly 
thrilled’. The Sunday Times 

Illustrated 26s. net 
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STAGE 
LIGHTING 

FOR THE 
AMATEUR 
PRODUCER 


This is 


the latest of b 
several books y 
that the author Angus Wilson 


has written on the) 
subject of stage 
lighting and stage 

scenery. It is intended 
for the village-hall pro- 

ducer of small local shows 
who knows little if anything 
about electricity. The author 
includes a chapter on “Lighting 
Plays in Churches’. Numerous 
plans of stage lighting plots will 
make this a very handy book for the 
beginner in stage lighting to have by 
him. 7s. 6d. net. From all booksellers. 


PITM Parker St., Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2 
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amount almost to group play-making, and 
suggestions for improvisations stimulated by 
the use of music and in particular of modern 
jazz music. ‘These should have especial appeal 
for work in youth clubs. 

Mr. Newton obviously writes from ex- 
perience and is fully aware of the difficulties 
which may arise when experimenting in this 
kind of work, and his suggestions for coping 
with these difficulties are particularly helpful, 
One could wish that the book were longer and 
the ideas rather more fully developed. None 
the less it should be invaluable as a practical 
handbook for teachers, youth leaders and 
drama tutors in general. 

FRANCES MACKENZIE 


Introducing the Play 
The Elements of Drama )y J. L. Styan. 
Cambridge. 25s. 

Mr. Styan emphasizes, and how refreshing 
this is, that plays are meant to be judged in 
performance, that the study of them as 
literature must be incomplete as drama is 
meant to be both seen and heard in action. 
In his introduction he writes of his book: ‘It 
offers to point out what to look for and how to 
look for it, both in the theatre and in the text 
of the play. And it offers to define and account 
for the kind of activity that being at a play 
demands of the playgoer’, and proposes ‘a 
completer criticism for drama, one which 
embraces both its verbal and its visual and 
aural elements’. 

The work is divided into three sections: 
The Dramatic Score; Orchestration, and 
Values. In the chapters which go to make up 
these parts, Mr. Styan strives to define clearly 
the various elements of drama and their effect 
upon an audience. Although dealing with 
intangibles, he succeeds in doing this largely 
because he never forgets the intricate 
relationship which exists between actor, 
producer and audience. His analysis of various 
scenes from well-known plays from the classics 
to the present day shows us how they work 
dramatically and throws light upon the aims 
and techniques of each playwright. He 
demonstrates how in a good play directions for 
the phrasing and timing of a line, and the 
actor’s movements and positions are implicit in 
the text itself, and provides excellent examples. 

Mr. Styan does not neglect the audience and 
in the closing chapter, entitled Playgoing as an 
Art, he points out that the ‘skill and discipline 
required to enjoy a good play to the full are 
very much part of the pleasure of the theatre.’ 
How pleasant it is in these mechanical times 
to read a plea for imaginative activity on the 
part of the spectator. 

This book will prove a valuable introduction 
for students of drama, whilst it may remind 
those actively engaged in theatre, whether as 
actors, producers or critics, of things forgotten, 
or reveal things as yet undiscovered. 

DONALD FitzJOHN 
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Long Plays 

Four Plays by William Inge. Heinemann. 21s. 
William Inge ranks with Arthur Miller and 
Tennessee Williams as one of America’s 
foremost dramatists. In this country he is 
practically unknown, except through the 
cinema; a study of his plays, now published 
for the first time in an English edition, can 
only give rise to further wonder at our neglect. 
His work is not easy to define. On the surface 
it belongs to the ‘slice of life’ category. This 
description, however, fails to take into account 
its most important features. The title of the 
last play in the book, The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, might have been given to any of 
the other three, for it symbolizes all Inge’s 
themes: the lurking fear, the suppressed desire 
and, above all, the isolation of the individual 
in the midst of the community. His skill, 
indeed his magic, lies in the way he conveys 
these undertones without ever departing from 
the naturalistic technique. 

The first play, Come Back, Little Sheba, 
though technically imperfect, is in some ways 
the most moving; certainly in Lola, the lonely, 
middle-aged housewife, it contains the most 
poignant character. The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, which has been delighting Broadway 
for some years now, has the familiar Inge 
ingredients, but is marred by an extraneous 
incident, the suicide of a young Jew, and by a 
not very convincing happy ending. About 
Bus Stop and Picnic, however, there need be no 
reservations. Each is a perfect example of 
Inge’s work and of the kind of play that he 
writes better than anybody else. 

Loser Wins by Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by 
Syluia and George Leeson. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
(7 m., 3 f., 3 sets.) This play, which caused 
considerable controversy when it was produced 
in Paris last year, is profoundly interesting to 
read. Many will consider it Sartre’s best play; 
others, less sympathetic to his philosophy may 
be disconcerted by the complexity of its 
characters and by its frequent obscurities. The 
plot, however, is simple enough. It concerns 
the efforts of a German industrialist, with only 
six months to live, to gain an interview with 
his son, who, after being reported dead in the 
war, has shut himself up in a hunting lodge 
and refuses to see anyone but his sister. Some 
of the subjects covered, before the final double 
suicide of father and son, include the desire 
for power, the anatomy of defeat, incest, the 
expiation of guilt and, as the English title 
suggests, the repeated gain of the loser. These 
and the many other themes are treated from 
a national as well as from a personal angle. 
The dialogue is often very witty, and the stage- 
craft brilliant. It involves the use of flashbacks, 
which vividly convey the feeling of time past 
as well as time present. 

The Wallace by Sydney Goodsir Smith. Oliver 
& Boyd. 15s. (27 m., 5 f. Many non-speaking 
parts.) Produced on an open stage at the 1960 
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Goethe’s 
Major Plays 


RONALD PEACOCK 


‘Professor Peacock’s closely argued and 
perceptive book will be valuable to all 
who are interested in drama.’——-7he 
Listener. 


‘Sheds new light not only on Goethe 
but on the infinite potentialities of 
dramatic form.’——Drama. 


‘Kstablishes with great lucidity of 
analysis the unorthodox but genuinely 
dramatic character of Goethe’s plays.’ 
—-Adult Education. 


2Is. net 
MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Mid-Century 
Drama 


by Laurence Kitchin 


This critical survey of the English 
theatre to-day considers the impact 
of such important influences as 
Brecht, The Moscow Art Theatre, 
Realism and The Method. The 
second half contains twenty-four 
exclusive interviews with important 
theatrical personalities. 


With 21 photographs 30/- 


Faber and Faber Ltd 
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NEW PRINTED EDITION NUW READY 
**THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE”’ 


Farce, 3 m., 7 w. (or 4 m., 6 w.) and 2 non- 


speaking extras. 3 Acts. Single Set. 
BY WILFRED MASSEY AND 
CLIVE GORDON 


Other 3-Act plays with single, sets: 
“ONE OF THOSE DAYS’’ 
Comedy/Farce, 3 m., 6 w. 
' BY KENT RICHARDS 
“STRICTLY BUSINESS’’ 


Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 


“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6w.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 


*““*MURDER IN MIND” 


New printing of Rex Hartley’s thriller hit 
now issued with alternative ending. 4 m., 7 w. 


Also warranted successes by Wilfred 

Massey (35,000 perfs.) 

Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:4:0, variable, 
according to seating capacity. 

Books: Acting editions complete with 
production notes, 5/— (post 6d.) ov on 
14 days’ reading/loan, 1, 2 or 3 titles 
for 1/— stamps. 

WILFRED MASSEY, 
38 Tilsworth Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 











EVANS PLAYS 


Comedies newly released: — 


FRENCH POLISH 
4m., 4f. 6s. Stella Martin Currey 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
6m., 3f., 1 extra. 6s. Lionel Hale 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
3m., 2f. 6s. H. & M. Williams 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
8m., 6f. 6s. Wynyard Browne 
Restricted release from 1 Jan. 61 


Postage 4d. 2xtra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Edinburgh Festival, this Chronicle impresses 
as a study in single-mindedness, but does not 
avoid the monotony which that attribute is 
apt to beget. The theme of a small country 
oppressed by a great power might well have 
present-day significance; not, however, when 
the treatment is as narrowly nationalistic as 
this. It is only in the last act when the two 
protagonists, Wallace and Edward the First of 
England, meet face to face that the play 
really comes to dramatic life. Here the speech 


' contrasts, modern English and auld Scots, 


achieve the intended effect. 
very moving. 

According to the Doctor by E. Eynon Evans, 
French. 5s. (5 m., 5 f. 1 set). Here is a play for 
those who prefer not to look beneath the 
surface. A doctor who objects to the establish- 
ment of a local cinema and to the dramatic 
society launching out on a production of 
Antigone would be an irritating old stick-in-the- 
mud in reality. Not so here, however, for 
charm is the keynote of this Welsh comedy. 
Even the visiting film star, who borrows the 
fiancé of her host’s daughter, wins approval 
in the end by giving him back just before she 
leaves. Her presence in the place of her birth 
makes everyone a little more ambitious than 
they were before, a state of affairs of which 
the doctor himself finally approves. 

The Eyes of Youth by Ted Willis. Evans. 6s, 
(4 m., 7 f. 2 sets). Should a teacher, with a 
mixed-up teenager on her hands, interfere in 
a family’s private life? In this case the end 
justifies the means, for, by assuming the role of 
detective and thus uncovering the past, she 
smooths out the strained relationship of a 
mother and daughter and restores the girl to 
normality. The setting is a mixed grammar 
school near London; the day-to-day lives of 
the staff and some of the pupils provide an 
interesting assortment of character studies, and 
are skilfully integrated with the main plot. 
Square Dance by Joan Morgan. French. 6s, 
(4 m., 3 f. 2 sets). There are echoes both of 
Look Back in Anger and The Deep Blue Sea in this 
sombre play about a bitter young playwright 
and his relationship with two opposite types of 
women. One of them is an arty girl ‘living her 
own life’ on a shoe-string in Chelsea, the other 
a wealthy middle-aged Lady of the Manor. 
The girl is driven to suicide, and the older 
woman, who had sought both to give and 
receive happiness, is brought to realize that 
the young man has, in fact, nothing to offer. 
Your Obedient Servant by Diana Morgan. 
Evans. 6s. (2 m., 4 f. 1 set). A light, romantic 
comedy about an out-of-work actor posing as 
a lady’s help in a representative middle-class 
family, consisting of a mother and _ two 
daughters. They all fall for him, but it is the 
mother who gets him. The plot belongs to the 
realms of fairy tale, but the characters are 
conceived with charm and conviction. 
Hidden Frontiers by Peter Assinder. Kenyon 
House Press. 5s. (8 f., 1 set). Six Englishwomen 


The ending is 
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on holiday stray behind the Iron Curtain, and 
find themselves in a ticklish situation. They 
behave with gallantry and courage, thereby 
upholding the Western ideal for which they 
stand. The message, though implicit, is not too 
obtrusive, and does not prevent the characters 
being portrayed in the round, with plenty of 
natural humour. The suspense is firmly held 
throughout the two acts. 

Dear Madam by Nina Warner Hooke. French. 
5s. (8 f. 1 set). A suburban housewife an- 
nounces her intention of going to South Africa 
to live with a man who was her lover seventeen 
years before. By the time her family has 
recovered from the shock and is even prepared 
to approve the idea, she herself has abandoned 
itt The plot does not fully convince, but the 
characters do, for they are drawn with 
shrewdness and humour. The dialogue is 
eminently actable. 

The Captive by Charlotte Hastings. Evans. 6s. 
(4 m., 3 f. 1 set). A young escaped convict is 
sheltered by a middle-aged actor who has been 


‘crippled in a car crash, and the sympathy they 


feel for one another leads to their mutual 
rehabilitation. Too much effort has been made 
to justify the convict, with the result that the 
play is more sentimental than it need have 
been. It is much easier to believe in the 
actor and his wife, whose possessive love 
impedes her husband’s progress. The conflict 
between these two provides effective drama. 
The situations are well devised, the construc- 
tion taut, and the setting, a house above a mill 
race, used to good advantage. 

The Little Door by A. C. Thomas. French. 5s. 
(3 m., 3 f. 1 set.) A touching and well written 
play, which has been successfully televised, 
about the growing pains of the class that used 
to be called working. The wife, a slave to her 
home and her family, has remained as she was; 
her husband, who has educated himself, feels 
he has left her behind. He seeks to renew his 
youth by going away with. his daughter’s 
young schoolmistress but is forced to resign 
himself to the fact that there can be no 
happiness for people trapped, like himself, 
between the old poverty and the new 
prosperity. The play owes its moving quality 
to the even distribution of sympathy. The six 
characters, three middle-aged, three young, 
are closely interwoven. 

Strike Happy by Duncan Greenwood. French. 5s. 
(3 m., 6 f. 1 set). When Albert Hellewell comes 
out on strike, his wife refuses to cook for him, 
lets their bedroom to a civil servant, sends 
Albert up to the attic where she has installed 
a primus, and then goes to sleep at her sister’s, 
taking their daughter with her. She does not 
have things all her own way, however, for 
Albert sees a chance to make capital gain out 
of the room-letting business. The first two acts 
of this North country farce contain some 
hilarious situations, but there is a falling off 
at the end. 

The Calling of Wencesias by Philip Worner. 
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SIX 
ONE ACT 
FESTIVAL PLAYS 


* 


PANCAKES 
Comedy (2 m., 3w.) by D. T. Davies 2s. 10d. post paid 


THE ILLUSIONIST* 
Drama (1 m., 4w.) by Philip Johnson 2s. 4d. post paid 


HEWERS OF COAL* 
Drama (5 m.) by Joe Corrie 2s. 4d. post paid 


FIVE AT “THE GEORGE’”* 
Mystery Play (5 m., 2w.) by Stuart Ready 2s. 4d. post paid 


ALL ALONG THE LINE 
Comedy (4 m., 2 w.) by Nigel Stannard 2s. 10d. post paid 


MINE ENEMY, MY FRIEND 
Biblical Play (7 w.) by T. B. Morris 2s. 10d. post paid 


* 


J. GARNETT MILLER LTD. 
*Steele’s Play Bureau 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








ONE-ACT FESTIVAL 


WINNERS 
by 
MARGARET WOOD 


ALL—WOMEN: 
Women’s Ward. 8f. Comedy. 
Cato’s Daughter. 5f. Drama. Period Julius 
Caesar. 
COMEDIES: 
The Copper Kettle. 3m. 2f. 
Withington Warrior. 6m. 3f. voice off. 
Dark Horses. 4m. 3f. 
Out-Patients. 2m. 8f. supers. 
DRAMAS: 
Instruments of Darkness. 3f. 5m. supers. 
Medieval. 
The Road to Damascus. 8m., If. (Winner of 
Amateur Stage Playwriting Competition.) 
The Guilty Generation. 4m., 4f. (B.D.L. semi- 
finalist; winner Skegness Festival and Inter- 
City Competition SADATA Festival 1958.) 
VERSE PLays: 
Home is the Sailor. 6m., 4f. supers. Period 
Ancient Greece. 
Fools’ Errand. A tale 
Medieval. 


medy. 
from Chaucer. 4m., 3f. 


All Published by 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 


























ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


New releases include :— 
A STRANGER IN THE TEA. Drama by 


Lilian and Edward Percy. 3 m., 2 f., 


1 set. Books 5/6. 

BASINFUL OF THE BRINY. A riot of fun, by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. A 
follow up to his sensationally successful ““Beside the Seaside’. Books 6/-. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. A topical domestic comedy by Charles Cameron. 3 m., 
6f. 1 set. Books 6/-. 


Now available: 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. Arthur 
Miller’s intensely absorbing and moving 
drama. 3 f., 12 m. 1 set. 

A TOUCH OF THE SUN. N. C. Hunter’s 
latest big success. 3 f., 7 m. (inc. 1 very small 
part for boy). 2 sets. 6/- 

DRY ROT. The famous comedy by John 
Chapman. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. “‘Here’s comedy. 
Here’s a hit.”’ Daily "Express. 5/6 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f.. 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow | 
its own.”’—Daily Mail. 5/6 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s 
sensational success. Books are now available 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 
on approval, 

E SHADOW — ye > Play by on 
Addyman (authoress of “The Secret iw" 
3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/6 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 4 m., 3 f. 1 set. 
Kenneth Horne’s gay, unusual, comedy. 5/6 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN. A thrilling work 
of deep and revealing beauty by Arthur Miller. 
8 m., 5 f. Int. and ext. unit setting. 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 

m., 6 f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 
—Daily Mail, Hull. 5/ 

BUS STOP. Comedy by William Inge. A warm- 
hearted love story. 5 m., 3 f., 1 set. 


BLACK CHIFFON, Moving and charming 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f. 
1 set. 5/6 

SOMETHING TO HIDE. First-class thriller 
by Leslie Sands. “This is a sharp, cute detective 
piece.””—Observer. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/6 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE. A delightfully 
entertaining and fanciful comedy by John 
Patrick. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. A recent big hit 
with amateur societies. 

THE CRUCIBLE, The powerful drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thrilier by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
3 sets. 6/- 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 
comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 

Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 
—— a oy eT SLEPT HERE. 
Comedy. m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
scream. eben cn 

BAD SEED. A “ete os thriller by Maxwell 

Anderson. 7 m., set. 


-) 





AN IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING RELEASE:— 
INHERIT THE WIND. The stirring and magnificent drama by Jerome Laurence and 
Robert F. Lee. - 





POSTAGE EXTRA 
% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 
Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f. 4 m., | set, 

THIRD PERSON. An adult play by Andrew 
Rosenthal. A tense and deeply provocative 
play. 3m.,3f. 1 set. 


THE MAN IN THE RAINCOAT. A drama by 
Peter Ustinov. 3 m., set. 
THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
, 1 set. 
-— WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4 m., 5 f. 
set. 


The above six plays are not yet printed but we can loan single MS. copies 
for reading and hire a set for production 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE | 
| including many new releases for the Winter Season. | 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 
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Ronald. 5s. This really consists of three Pageant 
plays on the life of the Christian King of 
Bohemia, slain, at the instigation of his 
heathen mother, by his bastard half-brother. 
The period, the tenth century, has been 
brought colourfully to life, but the avoidance 
of any direct conflict leads to an inevitable 
lack of drama. The characters have to act as 
narrators to let the audience know what is 
happening, and even so the action would not 
be clear without the synopsis printed in the 
text. An enormous cast. 
Hitary GARDNER 


Short Plays 


The Saxon Wives of Ellandune by L. du 
Garde Peach. Evans. 2s. (1 m., 6 f.) The year is 
A.D. 825 and Danish soldiers have landed 
and are heading for the village. The Saxon 
men take to their heels and the women, 
expecting to be annihilated, are left to cope. 
The prettiest thinks that her good looks will 
save them all, but the middle-aged housewife 
knows that her savoury stews will make more 
impression. An amusing play with excellent 
dialogue. 

Miss Fraser Decides by Mark Langham. 
Evans. 2s. (2 m., 2 f.) Miss Fraser’s nephew 
invites her to live with his family in New 
Zealand, but she prefers to stay in the guest- 
house with the two old gentlemen who have 
made her the centre of their lives. A gentle 
and charming play. 

The Lullaby by Michael Dines. French. 2s. (4 f.) 
Set in a Convent in Northern France, this is a 
poignant play of a mother who hopes to find 
in the convent, among the refugees who 
arrive from time to time, the daughter she 
lost in Ravensbruck concentration camp. The 
little girl she eventually takes is not her own 
child, but only the Mother. Superior and 
Sister Thérése are aware of this. 

The Count’s Marie by Ronald Parr. French. 2s. 
(7 f.) A dying Count calls for a woman named 
Marie and four Maries arrive each with very 
different claims upon him. The play is set in a 
castle on the River Loire in the mid-14th 
century, and the characters are well drawn. 
A King’s Command by Beatrice Leader. 
French. 2s. (8 f.) Set in a dressing room in 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1663. A lively play 
with Nell (‘an orange-seller’), singers and 
actresses. The trick played by Nell on the 
leading actress turns out to be no trick at all. 
The Living Hell by Anthony Booth. Evans. 2s. 
Seven women, sharing a hut in a prisoner-of- 
war camp in Malaya, and all suffering from 
boredom and frustration, hear that British 
troops have landed. Contact must be made at 
once, though this means a long journey 
through rough country. One woman is a 
Eurasian and some of the others think she 
should be the one to go. This is a strong and 
satisfying play with a hint of de Maupassant’s 
Boule de Suif in the situation. It won the 
Women’s Play Award at the Guernsey Festival. 











Specially suitable 
for Junior Companies 





A SWORD 
FOR A PRINCE 


J. C. Trewin 
aiso contains 
THE SILVER ROSE 
(19th Century, Southern Europe) 


SO EARLY IN THE MORNING 
(Elizabethan) 


LAST MAN IN 
(Modern) 





All four plays are gracefully written, of 
proved excitement in performance and 
simple to present. 8s. 6d. 


ELEK BOOKS, 14 Gt. James St., W.C.1 
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First time in England 


A COMPREHENSIVE FULL-TIME DAY 
COURSE COVERING THE COMPLETE 
STANISLAVSKY METHOD 


Classes include: 


Acting Technique Voice Production 
Stagecraft Speech 

Play Production Verse Reading 
Make-up Singing 


History of Theatre Movement 


With Showcase Productions in our own Theatre 
under the direction of Robert O’Neil trained 
in New York by R. Ben-Ari, a Stanislavsky pupil 


Enrolment Strictly Limited 
SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES 


For Prospectus write or phone 


The Actors Workshop 


242 Gloucester Terrace, London, W.2 
BAYswater 5119 








Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _ its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
Criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJU- 
DICATORS IS PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 
AT THE END OF JULY. A COPY WILL 
BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL FESTIVAL 
SECRETARIES WHO APPLY FOR IT. 
THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES EXPERI- 
ENCED PRODUCERS AND LECTURERS 
WHO ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGE- 
MENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators | 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 











MORE THAN 


5.000 


PERFORMANCES 


throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


**Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “insemination” play. 
Again the most provocative sub- 
ject of the day... 

Televised by ABC—TV. 


‘The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy of the man who 
nearly stole £30,000 


Twice televised by the BBC. 
Broadcast in Australia and South Africa. 


**Mist Over the Mistletoe’’ 


A Christmas Comedy of Errors 
Broadcast by the BBC and SABC. 


*‘Mystery at Blackwater’’ 
Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous 
novel “The Woman in White’. 
One of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 

Televised by ABC—TV. 


**The Man Who Lost 


a Day”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


‘Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’”’ 
and 


‘Six More Miniatures” 


Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 





Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 
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Take Flight by Elizabeth Rayner. Evans. 2s. 
(4f.) A very old lady, living alone, frustrates 
her managing niece’s plans for her daughter. 
An unusual play with a macabre twist. 
Love and Lavender by Sam Bate. Kenyon 2s. 
(5 f.) A young man goes for a brief visit to 
London and nothing more is heard of him 
for thirty years. When he returns he is blind, 
but his fiancée, who has never forgotten him, 
is thankful that he will not be able to see how 
old and changed she looks. 

Miss Pilgrim’s Progress by Betty Quin. 
Kenyon. 2s. (5 f.) Miss Pilgrim has been with 
the firm for forty-two years and this is her last 
day. The charwoman gives her a clock, and 
so do the staff, and the founder promises to 
telephone. Miss Pilgrim waits, but the tele- 
phone does not ring until after she has gone. 
A wistful play about a lonely, devoted woman. 


Collections 


A Sword for a Prince and Other Plays 
for a Young Company by 7. C. Trewin. 
Elek. 8s. 6d. Contains: A Sword for a Prince 
(Arthurian); The Silver Rose (Southern Euro- 
pean. Nineteenth century); Last Man In 
(Modern); So Early in the Morning (Eliza- 
bethan). 

New Plays Quarterly No. 51. Evans. £1 p.a. 
Plays available separately. Contents include: 
‘Respect the Author’ by L. du Garde Peach; 
another instalment of “The Robson Papers’ 
and the following plays. One-Act: The Saxon 
Wives of Ellandune by L. du Garde Peach; 
Miss Fraser Decides by Mark Langham; Little 
Red Whittington, a ‘crazy mixed-up pantomime 
of a minidrama’ by Richard Tydeman. 
Three-Act: Search by Night by Victor Lucas. 
New Plays Annual for Women. No. 5. 
Evans. 6s. Plays available separately. Contents 
include an article on Movement by Rona 
Laurie, and one by Daphne Dall, with 
drawings, on shoes and headdresses from the 
Early Britons to Edwardian times, a 1960 
Record of New Plays for Women, and the 
following plays—One-Act: The Living Hell 
by Anthony Booth; Take Flight by Elizabeth 
Rayner. Three-Act: Brief Suspicion by Patricia 
Gordon. 


i 





In time for the Spring Festivals 


“THE NET IS CAST” 1m. 4¢. 
A new Tudor play by Kathleen Bower. (Its first 
performance a Shield Winner) Author of: 
“ROSEMARY FOR : on. 


The popular Tudor Dra 6 f. 
“HOOK, LINE AND "SINKER” 

Comedy Thriller 3 m., 3 f. 
naodarn Comets 

Modern Com 1 m., 4 f. 
“THE QUEEN: S WINNOWING”’ ae 


Morality play in Verse 
**TOUCH BUT THE HEM” 
Morality—suitable for Church or ew groups 
Particulars from: > 
THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 
254 Alexander Park Road, London, N.22 
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** DEANE’S”’ 


* 
NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 
All One Set. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 
PICKLE IN PARADISE 
Comedy-Farce by Sam Bate (3m., 5w.) 
THE MASK OF TRUTH 
Drama by Joan Harvey (4m., 3w.) 
' INHERITANCE 
Play by.Margaret Gibbs (3m., 3w.) 
ALL WOMEN THREE-ACTS 
SOMEONE ELSE’S PRETTY TOYS 
Drama by Sam Bate (7w.) 
CASTLE ON THE MOOR 
Play by E. Verity and V. Arlett (9w.) 


NEW ALL WOMEN ONE-ACTS 
1/9 net. Postage 2d. 


HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE 
Period comedy by B. van Kampen 


(Sw.) 
THE CASE 
Play by F. Lyons (7w.) 
FIVE FREAKS A’FIDDLING 
Comedy by Stuart Ready (8w.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS WAY 


Drama by Vera Allen (3w.) 
OPEN DATE FOR 
LADY BLACKHURST 
Comedy by M. McLoughlin (7w.) 


THE SLEEPING DOGS 
Comedy by G. Bollans 
WEDDING CRISIS 
Comedy by Sam Bate (7w.) 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Play by Ivory Brides (6w.) 
FIRST TIME I SAW PARIS 


Play by Vera Arlett (Sw.) 
A QUEER CUSTOMER 
Comedy by Osbert Mills (4w.) 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 
Play by Olivia Ashdowne (Sw.) 
MIXED CAST ONE-ACT 
BOYS WILL BE MEN 


Play by M. McLoughlin (2m., 5w.) 
REHEARSAL 
Play by Valrose Lindley (5m., 4w.) 


ROYAL ADVENTURER 


Period play by S. Carver (Sm. 4w.) 
Plays sent on proval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “‘Plays and their Plots’’ 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 
31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 





there's always time for 


TYI-V- 


perfect coffee made right in the cup 
ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 


Nescafe is a registered t:ade mwk lo designate Neatlé’s instant coffee SN46 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word, Minimum 20 words) 
WOR A STUDY OF ADOLPH APPIA I would be 


grateful to hear from persons who have relevant 
material, such as lectures on Appia, umpublished letters 
from, to, or about Appia.—Walther R. Volbach, Theatre 
Arts Dept., ‘Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


Texas. 
HESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/9 yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/9 yard. Send 
a peverns, Benfield’s Lid., 3 Villiers Road, London, 











RITAIN’S MOST MODERN private 

service available to record rehearsals, performances, 
Branded U.S.A, tapes just arrived, (3 % saving). 
Unbreakable records from your tapes. Special terms for 
bona fide organisations. Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, 
London, W.1, REG 2745. 


STAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 COrford Road. 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 


recording 








ves private 


LASSIC GUITAR. Eva Ostergaard St Den 
. Telephone 


lessons in Birmingham. Beginners accep 
Selly Oak 2326, 


DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. Why not give your 
friend a year’s subscription? The cost is only 9/4 (or 
9/— overseas) including postage and a greetings card. - 


RESERVE YOUR COPIES of Drama, We can 
re ly Easibind, a self-binder which holds 12 copies, 

for 10/6 or : /6 postage. Apply Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
don, W.1. 


ECORDED SOUND EFFECTS for theatrical, cine- 
film purposes, Tape only, Send for free TAPESOUNDS 
catalogue. Sound Kecordings, 14 Hathaway Hamlet, 
Shottery, Stratford-upon-Avon. Tel.: 4144 











THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 


Under the distinguished patronage of 

SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 

GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 

HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove, 3 Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 

















WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
A three-year course of initial training for men and * 
women wishing to make their particular contribution 
to a school through the teaching of drama will be 
held at Bretton Hall commencing in September, 1961. 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course as principal 
studies, English, Drama and Movement ucation. 
They will also be expected to take part in the general 
training in the Arts provided by the College. 
Enquiries should be sent to: 


The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield 
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EVANS PLAYS 


have acquired amateur rights in the 
following plays and publication will 
follow in due course: 


CHICKEN SOUP WITH 
BARLEY 


ROOTS 


I’M TALKING ABOUT 
JERUSALEM 
Trilogy by Arnold Wesker 


THE SEASHELL 
Jess Gregg 


IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS 
Viktor Rozov 
(translated by Nina Froud) 


THE DREAM OF 
PETER MANN 
Bernard Kops 


CALL IT LOVE 
Robert Tanitch and Sandy Wilson 


THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 


BILLY LIAR 
Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall 


NAKED ISLAND 
Russell Braddon 


SPARRERS CAN’T SING 
Stephen Lewis 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR 
Jack Ronder 


DOLPHINS RAMPANT 
Charlotte Hastings 


HOME FOR GOOD 
Dennis Driscoll 


THE WOODCARVER 


Morris Brown 
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Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 








The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic, Art 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM, 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvizasetH THE Queen Morues 
Principal : . 
Henry HAVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon.D. Mus. 
(Edin.), Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc, 

The Universi ity of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 


DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 


CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 


The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks 
























Director: 
Coin CHANDLER 





Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 











NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


TRAINING COURSES 


FOR TEACHING OR THE 
STAGE 





Children’s Theatre Company 





Day and Evening Courses. Rehearsal 
classes taken by Professional Producers. 





Prospectus from: 
The Secretary 


300 WINDSOR RD., OLDHAM, Lancs. 
MAIn 4929 














BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 


Telephone MIDiand 3300 





Patrons: 
Lapy BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CEcILY BYRNE 
Stir Lewis CASSON, M.c., and 
DAME SyBIL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. Muetvyn DOUGLAS (U.S. ed 
Sm Barry JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., 
ANTHONY JOHN, BSON, ae LITTLER 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 
DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
MARGARET HALSTAN 





Recently students have been engaged at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; 
heatre; Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffiel ws Ay Wolverhampton, 
Manchester, Guildford, York, Cheltenham, 
Perth, Little Theatre, Bristol. 
elevision, Radio, Films, I.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, I1.T.V., 18 Newscaster 
rained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
tres. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties. Costumes, Extensive "Library. 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage, with tuition by a staff of 
specialists. Professional producers take Production and Acting Classes; instruction is 
given in back-stage work, including electrics, and in Radio and Television techniques. 
Students do teaching practice in State maintained and private schools. Performances by 
_ gel s Theatre Company are given for school children on Saturday mornings in the 
arn eatre. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 





on full salary) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men. 
a Entrance Tests for 1961 held in February 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT ; : 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 
SPECIAL COURSES: 
EASTER 
Courses in Youth Drama and 4th National Tape Recording Couns. 
SUMMER 


Annual Summer School, with both Junior and Senior Sections. 


Write for details from Special Courses Organizer, Rose Bruford Training College, 
Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent. 















The New Era Academy of Drama and Musie 


12 CHENISTON ~~ ie 
KENSINGTON, (London) Ltd. Telephone: WEStern 0163. 


Patrons Past and wc hs sanaiin Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.L, R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON. LL.D.; Dame Flora Robson, D.B.E., 
C.B.E., HON. D. LITT.; Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., Litt.; W. Macqueen Pope. 


SPEECH AND VOICE PRODUCTION 
TRAINING FOR REPERTORY IN STAGE TECHNIQUE, EVENING CLASSES 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN THEATRE TECHNIQUE, MIME, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
BIBLE READING, ENGLISH FOR FOREIGH STUDENTS, PIANO AND SINGING, 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial Centres) 




























SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES—1960 





ACTORS AND ACTING . 
After Chekhov by Ivor Brown 
The Heart, Master Page by W. 

Bridges-Adams 


Spring 
Winter 


AMATEUR THEATRE 
The Future of the Amateur Theatre 
by W. Bushill-Matthews 
Costumes for the Stage by Norah 
Lambourne 


Autumn 
Autumn 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 
Plays in Performance by J. W. 

Lambert Each Issue 
Pitlochry Festival, 1960 Autumn 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1960 Autumn 
Jonesco’s Rhinoceroses by Dorothy 

Knowles Autumn 
The Moron as Hero by Ian Rodger Winter 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Thoughts on J. M. Barrie by W. 
Bridges-Adams 

Stage Directors in Conference by 
Laurence Kitchin 

Nottingham Playhouse Looks For- 
ward by Val May 

Theatre in Scotland by Robert 
Kemp 

Theatre, Press and Public by Ivor 
Brown 


Spring 
Spring 
Summer 
Winter 


Winter 


THE STAGE AND THE 
AUDITORIUM 
Bacon’s Wooden O by C. Walter 
Hodges Spring 
Where to Perform by Ivor Brown Summer 
Next Scene Please! by Michael 
Warre Summer 
Sitting in Comfort by Ivor Brown Autumn 
Theatre Design by Norman 
Marshall - Winter 


THEATRE ABROAD 


Amateur Theatre in Russia by 
Norman Marshall 

A Sampling of Stratfords by E. 
Martin Browne 


Spring 


Summer 





WEBBER - DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett Douglas Fairbanks, 

Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies K.B.E., D.F.C. 

Terence Rattigan, Esq. Sir John Gielgud 

Miss Margaret Rutherford Mrs. C. Peache 

Major-General Sir Barry O’Brien, Esq. 
Neville Swiney, Sir Michael Redgrave, 
K M.C C.B.E 


Sir Donald Wolfit, 
C.B 


Donald Sinden, Esq. 
Mrs. Vernon Tate 


Michael Dennison, Esq. Miss Dulcie Gray 








For Prospectus apply Secretary 


GLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 





NORTHERN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, MANCHESTER 


Founded 1920 Incorporated 1943 


Principal: 
MISS IDA CARROLL 


Curriculum includes full 
and part-time training in 
Speech and Drama 
for Stage Performance 
and for Teaching 


Students who complete successfully the 
full-time course of training are recognised 
as Qualified Teachers for salary purposes 


Syllabus from the Secretary: 


91 OXFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER, 1. 


























Why Do More and 
More People use 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
ws 


PERHAPS it is because of their complete 
coverage — LIGHTING—CURTAINS AND 
CURTAIN TRACKS — RIGGING EQUIPMENT; 
or their sincere desire to be helpful and 


courteous, however small is the enquiry. 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 


more and more people are coming to FURSE 


MAY WE SEND YOU LITERATURE? 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 28213-7) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22 ALIE STREET, ALOGATE, E.: 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
ALSO GLASGOW DISTRIBUTORS 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.) and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD. THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
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